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Creating Vocational Interests 


HARRY D. KITSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


@ Vocational counselors have gen- 
erally been trying to discover ready- 
made vocational interests by giving 
interest tests, but without much suc- 
cess. Here is described another and 
more promising approach to the baf- 
fling problem of vocational interest. 





“TT wish 1 KNEW what vocation Johnny 

is interested in."’ This remark, fre- 
quently made by parents and teachers, as- 
sumes that Johnny is interested in some 
particular occupation but that the fact has 
never been brought to light. The various 
interest inventories on the market carry 
the idea that they will reveal the voca- 
tional interest that Johnny has been con- 
cealing. 

Now a small per cent of the juvenile and 
adolescent population may be truly inter- 
ested in a vocation. Thus Yehudi Men- 
huin and Ruggiero Ricci were interested in 
becoming violinists at a very early age. 
But the majority of youth reach high 
school and even college age without pos- 


-Sessing a deep interest in any vocation. 


Any vocational counselor who has a close 
acquaintance with many youth will testify 
to this fact. Are we not on the wrong 
track, then, in spending our time probing 
within Johnny for vocational interests that * 
are actually not there? 


Some of our difficulty comes from the 
false assumption that Johnny was born 
with an interest in a vocation. The truth 
is that interest in a vocation can come only 
through experience and most youth have 
not had experiences conducive to the de- 
velopment of interests in specific vocations. 

Should we not then revise our view of 
interest as it relates to the process of voca- 
tional guidance? Instead of formulating 
our task as that of searching for the voca- 
tional interests of the individual, let us 
state it thus: One duty of the vocational 
counselor is to help the individual become 
interested in occupations which seem suit- 
able when viewed in the light of his intel- 
lectual, physical, social, and economic 
status (which should be examined min- 
utely in the process of giving him voca- 
tional guidance). 

The counselor then asks, *‘How can I 
help Johnny become interested in an occu- 
pation?” 

A study of treatises on psychology gives 
us the rules to be used in helping people to 
become interested in any object such as an 
occupation. William James words them 
as follows: (1) Give information about 
the object; (2) arouse activity toward it. 
The first rule may be applied through the 
course in Occupations when accompanied 
with library assignments, visits to places of 
employment, interviews with workers, 
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etc. The second rule can be applied 
through try-out courses, ‘‘diversified oc- 
cupations’’ program, part-time, coopera- 
tive, and after-school work, provided they 
are specifically integrated with the occupa- 
tional planning of the individual. 


Ustnc Snort Work ExpErRIENCES 


As a result of ten years of research and 
experimentation, a novel device has been 
developed which has been found useful in 
systematically arousing and developing 
interest in specific occupational tasks. 
L. J. O'Rourke, Chairman of the Board of 
Advisers of the Civics Research Institute 
of Washington, D. C., has developed a 
program of short work experiences which 
have been put to practical use during the 
past year and ahalf. Each of these experi- 
ences is occupational in nature; for ex- 
ample, in the electrical field, a youth may 
be asked to set up a two-way buzzer system 
or a model house-to-garage wiring scheme 
involving switches and pilot lights. Dr. 
O'Rourke has developed several series of 
these projects with the assistance of the 
staffs of the Civics Research Institute, the 
Psychological Institute, and a special re- 
search staff at the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. One group 
of projects is planned for junior high and 
senior high schools; another group for 
elementary schools; a third group for use 
in boys’ clubs, Y organizations, and the 
like; and a fourth group directed toward 
defense training programs and industrial 
apprentice training. 


Unit Projscts 


All the materials for the performance of 
the task are given to the subject, together 
with detailed written and pictorial instruc- 
tions. By following these anyone can per- 
form the task. In the first stages of his 
experiment Dr. O'Rourke developed ap- 
proximately a thousand of these projects 
and is still working on others. A series 
of unit projects in any one field generally 
begins with projects which are simple and 


easy of accomplishment, while later proj- 
ects in that field, building on simple 
skills and understanding acquired in the 
previous projects, are of increasing chal- 
lenge to the youth's ability. Finally an 
“ingenuity’’ unit is presented. This is 
a practical problem which the youth solves 
without the detailed pictorial and written 
instructions accompanying previous proj- 
ects. By putting into practice the prin- 
ciples he has learned, he is enabled to solve 
the problem without help. For example, 
after he has performed first the simple and 
then the more complicated units in wiring 
bells and buzzers with the aid of detailed 
instructions, he is given an ingenuity unit 
such as this: To set up a signaling system 
in a business office whereby a secretary 
working for two men in different offices 
can both signal them and be signaled by 
them. The youth first works out the 
scheme on paper and then does the actual 
construction. 

The range of these short work experi- 
ences is wide. One group involves the 
complete assembly of a radio set. In one 
day, an average twelve-year-old who has 
had no previous experience in radio can 
build a crystal set, a one-tube headphone 
set, build a three-tube amplifier for battery 
operation, and convert it into an AC-DC 
set. The next day he can proceed with a 
two-way talking system, learn the com- 
mon radio symbols, and acquire an ele- 
mentary knowledge of radio theory. 
Part of the experience consists in carefully 
disassembling the set so that the next per- 
son can use the same materials to build an- 
other set. 


**BEFORE’’ AND “‘AFTER”’ 


One of the most dramatic applications 
of the technique takes this form. A boy is 
given a list of perhaps twenty-five activi- 
ties such as soldering a pail, making an 
iron corner brace, repairing an appliance 
cord, making a blueprint, and so on. He 
is asked to cross out those he thinks he 
would not enjoy. After he has handed 
back his marked list he is required to do 
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two or three projects in each field, includ- 
ing several of those in which he feels he 
has no interest or ability. Once he begins 
work on a project he generally becomes so 
fascinated by it that he does not stop until 
he completes it. Often he asks for more 
projects involving the same activity. 
After working on a variety of these proj- 
ects the youth comes to realize (and his 
counselor as well) that the first snap judg- 
ments made by a youth when confronted 
with a list on which he is to mark L (like) 
or D (dislike) are not indications of inter- 
est. The blank which he fills out before 
undertaking any of the units, and on which 
potential skills and his likes and dislikes 
are indicated, when compared with an 
alternate form of the blank which he fills 
out after taking a number of short work 
experiences, invariably shows marked con- 
trasts in some fields, and indicates that the 
youth has developed new interests by exert- 
ing activity. 

In psychological terms we would say 
that by means of the activity aroused, we 
have helped the individual to become inter- 
ested in a specific kind of work. We 
should add that an important factor in 
arousing his favorable attitude toward the 
activity was probably the glow of feeling 
(Thorndike’s Law of Effect) that accom- 
panied successful completion of the work. 
This glow of feeling is amply evidenced in 
the reactions of the youths. The state- 
ments made by two boys are typical. Each 
was asked how he felt when he heard 
a broadcast coming over the radio he 
had made. One boy said, “I felt like 
I'd invented the thing."’ The other ex- 
claimed, “‘Did you ever find a twenty- 
dollar bill?"’ 


SrupENT REACTION 


The following case summaries exemplify 
the use of short work experiences with 
junior high school students. In each case 
the student was asked to fill our an inter- 
est blank covering the following points: 
his degree of interest in doing the work;* 
how well he thought he could do it; 


whether he thought he would like it as an 
occupation, as a school course, or as a 
hobby. When he finished ‘the project 
he was given another blank on which he 
indicated his attitude toward the work in 
regard to the same points. 

Robert G. 8th grade. Age 13 years. 
Assigned project: attaching an appliance 
plug to an electric cord and setting up a 
model house-to-garage wiring scheme. 
First blank indicated that Robert thought 
he would like the work fairly well, that he 
would do it very poorly, and that he 
thought he could not learn to do the work 
well enough to justify his choosing it as an 
occupation, or school course, or hobby. 

The following changes were noted in 
Robert's blank filled out after he had com- 
pleted the project. He enjoyed the work 
far more and did it much better than he had 
expected. He developed enough interest 
to want to learn more about electrical 
work as a school course and as a hobby. 
Because he wanted to go on to college to 
fit himself for professional work, he stated 
that he would not choose electricity as an 
occupation, although he felt that if it were 
necessary for him to go to work after fin- 
ishing high school he had enough ability 
and interest in the electrical field to make 
a living in it. 

Roy M. and Wilbur E. 8th grade. 14 
and 13 years old, respectively. Both boys 
were assigned independently to radio, each 
being required first to construct a crystal 
set, then a one-tube set, and then a three- 
tube amplifier. Neither boy had had any 
previous experience in radio, and both felt 
that they would do the work poorly. 
Both said that they would not like radio 
work as an occupation. 

After building his set, Wilbur reported 
that he greatly enjoyed the work and felt 
that he could do it well enough to justify 
choosing it as an occupation. He was so 
enthusiastic that he begged Roy to let him 
help in the soldering of his set as well as 
his own. Roy also enjoyed his work, and 
did it much better than he expected. Al- 
though he felt that he would like radio as 
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a school course or as a hobby, he stated 
that he would like some experience in 
other fields before deciding upon radio as a 
career. 

George R. gth grade. 14 years old. 
Assigned project: making a fire extin- 
guisher. George's reaction was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I enjoyed the experiment because 
I worked it out myself. I felt that I was 
creating something. I know how it 
works and why it works now after having 
made an extinguisher. I had my brother 
bring me a tube so that I could make a 
working model of a fire extinguisher at 
home. I would like to try out all the 
projects.” 

Eugene C. gth grade. 13 years old. 
Assigned to air pressure experiments. 
“I'm sorry now I didn’t sign up for general 
science when I had a chance at Roosevelt 
High School. I thought I wouldn't like 
general science, so I didn’t take it."’ 


Dorothy K. gth grade. 13 years old. 
Assigned to experiments in chemistry. 
“Is that chemistry? I like it." 

The two cases following illustrate the 
use of the short work experiences in voca- 
tional counseling by an organization such 
as the National Youth Administration. 

Martin B., an NYA boy with no trade 
experience of any kind. Under the super- 
vision of the counseling staff, Martin per- 
formed a series of short work experiences 
in various fields over a period of four 
weeks. These experiences included paint- 
ing, commercial art, woodwork, electric- 
ity, automotive work, general science, 
furniture repair and upholstery, and blue- 
printing. In one of these fields, electricity, 
the boy’s complete indifference gradually 
changed, after various short work experi- 
ences, to a strong interest in that field asa 
career. By means of the short work ex- 
periences in woodwork, Martin also came 
to be interested in it. Furniture repair, 
however, was thoroughly distasteful to 
him, especially where it involved uphol- 
stery. Another group of short work ex- 
periences, beginning with commercial art, 
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and including painting and blueprinting, 
evoked considerable enthusiasm. 

Thus one strongly marked interest, elec- 
tricity, as well as two others, woodwork- 
ing and commercial art, developed out of 
Martin’s short work experiences. 

Milton B. applied for defense training 
with the NYA. His trade experience and 
mechanical background were negligible. 
He was attracted by the glamor of radio 
work, but had no real basis in experience 
for choosing the work. Consequently his 
counselor made an appointment for him to 
go through the short work experiences in 
radio. As a result he decided not to fol- 
low the radio training course. On a later 
day he was given short work experiences 


in sheet metal. His initial indifference to 


the work was overcome during the course 
of the sheet metal projects, and he devel- 
oped confidence and considerable interest 
as the work progressed. As a consequence 
he was assigned to the sheet metal train- 
ing shop, with gratifying results. 


AN ‘‘INTEREST-CREATOR”’ 


Dr. O’Rourke’s technique seems to be 
free from the psychological fallacies that 
afflict current approaches to vocational 
interest. It does not seek to discover an 
interest that isn’t there. It was not de- 
signed as a diagnostic instrument. Rather 
it is an ‘‘interest-creator."’ In each of the 
cases mentioned above, as in almost every 
case where the method has been tried, 
there is evidence of new interests. When 
you get Johnny to accomplish a task that 
he has said he wouldn't enjoy and he ex- 
claims, ‘‘Say, I like that, after all!’’ you 
have actually created an occupational in- 
terest within him. This ability to create 
an interest emphasizes a responsibility of 
the counselor which has not received suf- 
ficient notice. Too many people think of 
the counselor or the vocational psycholo- 
gist as a fortune-teller—one who predicts 
an occupation for the individual. The 
technique here described, however, as- 
sumes a different role for the counselor— 
that of helping a developing individual to 
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interested 


become 
Surely this is a more desirable conception 
of the vocational counselor's task—more 
desirable from a scientific, ethical, and 
practical viewpoint. 


in an occupation. 


Oruer ADVANTAGES 


In addition to their value as interest- 
creators these projects have further advan- 
tages: They enable the youth to discover 
if he has been mistaken in his vocational 
interest; they offer opportunity whereby 
he can acquire new skills; they orient him 
with respect to a number of fields and thus 
give him a wider base for making voca- 
tional choices. When their cost is com- 
pared with that of the equipment generally 
provided for the traditional school voca- 
tional try-out courses, they are relatively 
inexpensive. Each project is planned to 
utilize the maximum number of tool op- 
portunities and a minimum amount of ma- 
terial. For example, in making a hinge, a 
boy uses very little material, but he uses 
a large number of tools: he marks off his 


pattern with a steel square and scriber, 
uses metal shears, calipers, a drill, a file, 
a cold chisel, and so on. 

A considerable amount of research has 
already been conducted to see whether this 
idea, which appears so sound in theory, 
does actually help large numbers of youths 
to acquire new occupational interests. 
Already several thousand young people in 
the National Youth Administration, New 
York City, have performed one or more 
projects under semi-standard conditions. 
While the influence of the technique on 
their occupational destinations could not 
be discovered for several years, some indi- 
cation of its potential value may be ascer- 
tained from the changes in the interests 
and activities of the youths who have par- 
ticipated in the program to date. 

Plans are being made for the widespread 
introduction of these short work expeti- 
ences in school systems. Their adoption 
as a technique of vocational guidance will 
furnish a needed realism to the treatment 
of Johnny's vocational interests. 





Whither? 


He isn't sure of where to go 
Or what he ought to do, 

His hopes range through a dozen fields, 
Although his skills are few; 

And urless someone lends a hand 
To guide him on his way, 

There may be one more problem child 
Whose keep we all must pay. 


So why not take a little time 
To sit down with him now, 
And find out what he likes to do 
And where he lives, and how? 
For there's a place for everyone 
Plus a job that he can do, 
If a friend would only show the way— 
That friend might well be you. 


Leonard E. Schmidt 








Employment Opportunities after the War 


Lyle M. Spencer* 


Director, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 


* Far-sighted vocational counselors, 
without minimizing the urgent need 
of meeting war demands for per- 
sonnel, are already asking, “What 
will be the opportunities in post-war 
jobs?” This question is thoughtfully 
considered in this article which is 
part of an address given at the San 
Francisco Convention. 





N DEALING with this subject there is 
I great danger of our unconsciously adopt- 
ing the attitude that the war is already 
won and that all we must decide is how we 
can return to normalcy. The fact remains 
that we must still win this war! Unless 
we do so, it is naive and futile to prate 
about ‘“‘post-war developments.’ First 
things come first—and it is only when we 
are aware of this basic fact that we can 
realistically discuss ‘‘Employment Oppor- 
tunities after the War.’’ After we have 
made this basic assumption we can safely 
go on to examine some of the possible 
avenues which employment may take in 
our post-war world. 

Job opportunities after the war will de- 
pend to a great extent on changes which 
are being made now and which will be 
made later in our socio-economic policy. 
Our country is now in the midst of a great 
upheaval. Industrial capacity, labor 
force, and production are all being in- 
creased to levels higher than any in his- 
tory. We are concentrating on war needs 
and disregarding the consumer demands of 
our civilian population. 

The resumption of consumer goods pro- 
duction and the sales of these goods, of 

1 The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance 


of George J. Berkowitz, Research Editor of Science 
Research Associates, in the preparation of this report. 


course, will bring employment in whole- 
sale and retail trade to high levels again. 
Because of the scarcity in many goods dur- 
ing the war, consumer demand probably 
will be at a high mark for some time. 
Salesmen and women, merchandising 
workers, and the many other kinds of em- 
ployees making up the personnel of our 
trade establishments should be in demand. 

The domestic and personal service fields 
should again face bright prospects as the 
minds and energies of Americans switch to 
other things besides war. The profes- 
sional service occupations should also 
thrive as peacetime demands replace war 
needs. 

Agriculture, which experiences good 
markets and labor shortages during war- 
time, will possibly again resume its down- 
ward trend as a job source. The outlook 
for manufacturing and mechanical and 
transportation and communication jobs 
will depend upon whether or not we main- 
tain “‘full employment." 

During the last war, ‘‘necessity was the 
mother of invention.’’ A number of in- 
ventions created, developed, or perfected 
during World War I were directly respon- 
sible for some of our present-day industries. 

The invention by Major Edwin A. 
Armstrong of the superheterodyne radio 
while he was with the U. S. Signal Corps 
in France gave a needed boost to the 
modern radio industry. The war spurred 
mass production methods in the making of 
automobiles, giving rise to the immense 
industry of today. The first World War 
also brought the airplane industry into 
being, and gave America the basis for a 
booming chemistry industry. 

This war undoubtedly will bring to 
light many new inventions and _perfec- 
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tions of old ones. It is not unlikely that 
employment opportunities will exist after 
the war in industries which are just being 
born. When Ford was asked what he was 
going to do with his new army airplane 
plant after the war, he said: ‘Make 
planes for everybody." 


Wit Aviation Boom? 


This may seem impossible at first glance, 
but let's examine the facts. Before the 
war began, our country was already 
experiencing a boom in air transportation. 
The popularity of light planes for private 
use was also growing. In 1939, our air- 
craft plants produced more than 3,500 of 
these light planes. In 1940, this produc- 
tion was doubled. 

Our war program has been responsible 
for the training of many thousands of 
civilian and military pilots. There are 
now more than 100,000 civilian and 25,000 
military pilots in the country. It is esti- 
mated that our armed forces are turning 
out 3,000 more a month. Here in itself 
is a huge market for airplanes. 

In addition, there are two million air- 
minded youths who will be approaching 
maturity when the war is over. Robert 
H. Hinckley, head of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration which is encouraging this 
interest in airplane transportation, sum- 
med it up in his statement: ‘‘During the 
next five years, we will develop at least 
half a million trained flyers—ready cus- 
tomers for air flivvers.’" So it is not too 
fantastic to think of an airplane industry 
which will rival the automobile industry 
after the war. 

In the field of radio, another revolution 
may occur. New methods of communica- 


tion, including frequency modulation. 


(which was ready for its début before the 
war), may prove to be the catalyst for 
such developments as television and fac- 
simile broadcasting. 

In the field of chemistry, it is not im- 
probable that new discoveries and de- 
velopments in plastics, chemurgy, and 
other branches will result. We have al® 


ready pointed out that our present chemi- 
cal industry is a direct result of the last 
war. One of the new industries which 
has already been developed because of the 
war is the production of magnesium from 
sea water. Another development is the 
increased production of synthetic textiles 
and rubber. 


New Markets 


In addition to these inventions and 
industries, our expanded industry and 
trade may find markets in many new 
sources and create more jobs for American 
workers. By extending our foreign trade 
and investments, we will meet the needs 
of a post-war world for food and money 
to feed the hungry people of war-torn 
countries and to rebuild and reconstruct 
the wreckage of cities and factories. 

The United States will be called upon to 
assume at least partial world leadership 
at the end of this war. With our in- 
fluence and assistance will go our trade and 
business. In foreign trade, therefore, job 
opportunities should be very bright. 

Another great area of possible expan- 
sion in employment is in public service. 
The federal, state, and local governments 
will be called upon after the war to help 
private business in major fields of activity 
and investment, in problems of readjust- 
ment. 

Another field of expansion may lie ia 
these new industrial areas created because 
of the war program. An important 
change in the distribution of industry may 
come about because of the location of new 
war industries. Depending upon the 
adaptability of factories, machines, and 
industrial leaders, most of our new indus- 
trial areas may continue to function after 
the war instead of turning into the ‘ghost 
towns"’ so familiar after the last war. 

American industry and government will 
be able to cooperate in the improvement of 
urban facilities. We will need to pay 
more attention to the housing problem 
and the elimination of slum areas. Many 
of our modes of transportation—rail, 
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water, highway, and air—are either obso- 
lete or in need of simplification, reorgani- 
zation, and modernization. We must do 
something about better city planning and 
organizing the facilities which are re- 
quired for modern urban living. 


New Joss in Rurat ARzEas 


In the rural areas we must think of soil 
conservation, flood control, reforestation, 
irrigation, range improvement, and new 
recreational developments. We must 
study the changes in agricultural land 
use and acreage requirements in order to 
provide our population with a sufficient 
and nutritious diet; we must also study 
the influence of future industrial activity 
upon agricultural production and wel- 
fare; the problems of maintaining desired 
levels of income for agriculture in relation 
to relatively high levels of urban living; 
the increased industrial use of farm prod- 
ucts; the development of public work 
projects for rural areas; and the restora- 
tion and development of physical resources 
upon which agriculture depends. 

There will be a need for many new and 
improved public schools, hospitals, sanita- 
tion and recreational facilities, and other 
public developments in rural areas. There 
is still much to be done in the way of 
bringing electric power to the farm and 
improving rural housing standards. 

Job opportunities will exist in these 
fields and in others as well. New rail- 
road equipment, terminals, highways, 
airways and airports, and shipping facili- 
ties will be needed. Present methods of 
operation will need to be adapted to 
rapidly advancing technological changes. 

Another area of expansion which offers 
job possibilities is the conservation and 
efficient use of our energy resources. New 
sources of power may be discovered by 
our scientists and old ones made more ef- 
fective. 

New areas of employment may open in 
increased social services for the direct 
benefit of the individual citizen. Much 


remains to be done to make our nation a 


healthy one. Adequate health education, 
nutrition, preventive medicine, full medi- 
cal and dental care are important social 
and occupational mileposts in our post-war 
program. 

In the field of education, we still have a 
long way to go to provide the training 
best adapted to the aptitudes and interests 
of every youth. We will need to furnish 
proper facilities so that all young people 
may choose their vocations wisely and 
get the training needed for a successful 
career. We will need to shift emphasis 
from the “‘ready-made’’ worker to the 
‘‘tailor-made”’ one; to avoid letting young 
people prepare themselves for work in a 
haphazard way and focus our attention on 
preparing them for specific job areas and 
opportunities. 


Group Work Creates Joss 


The problem of recreation will pop 
up again with increasing force in a post- 
war world. We accept the 40-hour work- 
week as the standard today. This week 
has been lengthened because of the war but 
with the end of conflict, the 40-hour week 
—or a shorter one—will undoubtedly go 
into force again. This means an increase 
in the need for recreation and recreation 
workers. 

Recreation is more than park space and 
playthings—we must have _ greater 
development of handicrafts and hobbies, 
organized sports, community projects, 
dancing, music, and all kinds of group 
activities. The post-war period will offer 
considerable employment opportunities in 
this area. 

As leisure time and standards of living 
increase, we will probably find greater 
demands for books of all kinds and for 
library service generally. Widespread in- 
terest in art, music, and the theater has 
become a fixture in the American way of 
life. In addition, the welfare of the citi- 
zen will be more and more the concern of 
our government. Expansion and improve- 
ment in old-age and survivor's insurance, 
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unemployment compensation, care of the 
blind, handicapped, and dependent chil- 
dren, will bring about new job opportuni- 
ties. 

We may therefore expect future employ- 
ment trends in a post-war world to be ex- 
ceptionally bright. It is true that the 
plans which have been mentioned here 
are merely conceivable prospects and by no 
means certainties. 


PLANNING FOR TOMORROW 


It is also true that there is likely to be a 
serious shock of temporary lay-offs and 
hardship immediately after the war, 
even if some of the possibilities here men- 
tioned become realities within a short 
time. And it is finally true that the suc- 
cessful fruition of all these plans we have 
discussed will depend on the unselfish, 
sincere efforts of all Americans—of what- 


ever class, creed, or national origin. 
American workers are in the front lines of 
battlefield and factory. They must also 
have seats at the tables where the peace 
is written and our post-war plans are 
given life. 

After the Civil War, we had a Recon- 
struction Period. After the Spanish- 
American War and World War I, the term 
““‘reconstruction"’ popped up again. We 
are not using the word ‘‘reconstruction”’ 
in planning and conducting this war.” We 
are not thinking of ‘‘reconstruction’’ in 
the United States in the coming post-war 
period. We are conducting our war in 
terms of continuing the benefits of all-out 
organization for the common good. Our 
plans are to avoid a drastic post-war re- 
organization later: first, by winning the 
war today and, second, by planning wisely 
for tomorrow. 


rf As Director of Sctence Research Associates and Editor of Vocational 


Trends, Lyle M. Spencer is well known in the field. 
who is Director of Research, he has developed a service devoted to the 


With Robert K. Burns, 


collection and dissemination of vocational information. 











Hollywood’s “Extras” 


MURRAY ROSS 


Instructor in Economics, Brooklyn College, New York 


* Although Central Casting Cor- 
poration places 1,000 Hollywood 
extras a day, the problem of over- 
supply of labor is not yet solved. This 
article with its cold, hard facts about 
average annual earnings of extras 
will give a new perspective to youth 
who seek a career in motion pictures. 


5} MOTION PICTURE industry has been 
confronted for more than a quarter of 
a century with the serious problem of a 
casual labor reserve. Ever since the loca- 
tion of film studios on the sunny shores of 
southern California, thousands of people, 
both amateur and professional, have 
flocked there in the hope of *‘breaking into 
the movies.’ This large army of potential 
“‘extra players’’ was from time to time aug- 
mented by local residents who decided that 
a few days’ work in a crowd scene was suf- 


ficient experience to qualify them as actors. 
By 1930 there were 17,500 registered extra 
players and about again as many casuals to 
fill assignments which averaged only 807 
daily. (See Tasuz I.) 

This enormous oversupply of extras pre- 
sented a social, moral, and economic haz- 
ard. They were preyed upon by unscrupu- 
lous “‘acting’’ and ‘‘make-up’’ schools 
which guaranteed non-existent studio jobs. 
The studios themselves aggravated the 
situation by their haphazard hiring pro- 
cedures. Since no studio offered regular 
or steady employment, extras had to 
‘make the rounds’’ of the studios daily. 
This burdened them with large traveling 
expenses and wasted a great deal of their 
time and energy. They frequently carried 
complete wardrobes in order to be ready 
for whatever opening occurred. The job- 
hunters were interviewed in out-door 


Taste | 
ToTaL AND AVERAGE Datry PLaceMents or Extras, 1926-1940* 


Average 
Year Males Females Total Dailyt 
1926 181,414 77,845 259,259 828 
1927 227,415 102,982 330,397 1,056 
1928 185,904 90,251 276,155 882 
1929 173,476 89,482 262,958 840 
1930 173,962 78,484 252,446 807 
1931 124,750 64,839 189,589 606 
1932 144,760 69,843 214,603 686 
1933 159,237 92,677 251,914 805 
1934 142,394 77+463 219,857 702 
1935 188,097 90,389 278,486 890 
1936 182,471 85,965 268,436 858 
1937 203,276 91,031 294,307 94° 
1938 187,291 76,977 264,268 844 
1939 206,608 87,824 294,432 941 
1940 1545349 73993 228,342 730° 


~ * Compiled from data furnished by Central Casting Corporation. 
t The ‘average daily’’ placements are computed on the basis of a six-day work week. 
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yards, popularly known as “‘bull-pens,"’ in 
all kinds of weather. Extras who were 
placed by employment agencies had to pay 
large fees for each day's work. Some 
extras attached themselves to particular 
studios and thereby lost opportunities to 
work elsewhere. 

When a disapproving public finally 
turned its attention to the serious plight of 
the extras, the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, the Hollywood trade 
association, took matters in hand. Will 
Hays engaged Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Russell Sage Foundation to make a thor- 
ough survey of the studio employment 
problems. Upon her recommendation, the 
industry established a unified free place- 
ment agency, the Central Casting Corpora- 
tion, through which extras were hence- 
forth to be hired. This step immediately 
erased many of the objectionable features 
of the old hiring methods. 


Erricient PLACEMENT 


Central Casting’s unique procedure of 
placing entirely by telephone provides a 
case study in efficiency. From the casting 
offices of the studios, requests come over 
the teletype daily for extras needed during 
the following day's shooting. The studio 
casting directors usually supply specific 
directions as to the type of player and the 
kind of wardrobe wanted. The order 
may call for ten couples to dance at a 
fashionable social affair or for fifty mourn- 
ets to take part in a funeral procession. 
All the studio requests are in at the close 
of the business day. This is the signal for 
Central Casting to begin its feverish activ- 
ity. As many as 4,000 calls pour in from 
the extras in a single hour. The extras 
have been instructed to announce their 
names and to wait for a reply. As the 
Central Casting operator repeats the name, 
a well-trained casting personnel checks 
over the studio order sheets. These cast- 
ing directors are familiar with the qualifi- 
cations of the most frequently used extras. 
If the player who is on the wire can fill one 
of the studio requests, the director will 


take the call and give the necessary direc- 
tions as to the place of work and the ward- 
robe required. Extras whose services are 
not needed are told, *“Try later.’’ They 
may continue to call during the evening 
until they get an assignment for the next 
day or until they give up in discourage- 
ment. 

If on any day the demand for certain 
types is greater than the number of inquir- 
ing extras, Central obtains additional 
players by making use of its exhaustive 
files. The process is now reversed; Cen- 
tral itself telephones to suitable extras. 
Such a situation, for example, may arise 
when some studio sends in a call for un- 
usual types or for a large number of racials 
such as Orientals or Negroes. Most of the 
assignments are made between five and 
eight p.m. since the casting personnel has 
learned from experience that it is difficult 
to locate extras during later hours. 

The entire casting procedure is remark- 
ably smooth in its operation. Orders for 
extras filled by Central are seldom rejected 
by studio directors. Before this procedure 
was developed the casting personnel had 
to be thoroughly trained and well ac- 
quainted with picture requirements. Asa 
result of constant repetition, at least 2,000 
persons are recorded photographically in 
the minds of the casting directors. To 
some extent, selection has reached the con- 
ditioned-reflex stage. This familiarity 
with available players is essential since 
casting must be done too rapidly to permit 
constant reference to files. Facing the 
casting directors is a large board with the 
work records of the extras who are most 
frequently in demand. This encourages a 
more even distribution of work. Central 
Casting, one of the largest placement agen- 
cies in the country, fills as many as 1,000 
jobs a day in this expeditious manner. 

Noc only has Central Casting saved 
large sums of money in placement fees for 
the extras—about five million dollars in 
fifteen years—but it has also concentrated 
in one place practically the entire demand 
for and supply of extra labor. This gives 
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Taste Il 
ToraL ANNUAL WaGEs AND AVERAGE 
Dairy Rates or Extras, 1926-1940* 


Total Average 
Year Wages Daily Ratet 
1926 =_- $2, 195,395.65 $8.46 
1927 2,838,136.30 8.59 
1928 2,469,711.28 8.94 
1929 2,401,429.31 9.13 
1930 2,460,012..78 9-74 
1931 1,928,174.26 10.17 
1932 2,065,150. 92 9-62 
1933 2,254,571 - 63 8.95 
1934 2,177,681 . 13 9.90 
1935 2,834,714. 48 10.18 
1936 —- 2,420,453. 55 9.02 
1937 2,986,372 .89 10.14 
1938 2,848,445 .68 10.78 
1939 3,124,671 .64 10.61 
1940 2,529,766. 10 11.08 


* Compiled from data furnished by Central Casting 
Corporation. 

¢ The ‘average daily rate’’ includes overtime pay- 
ments. 


qualified extras the maximum opportunity 
to get all the work available and provides 
the studios with the widest possible choice 
of extra players to fill their calls. 


ENorMous OvERSUPPLY 


As problems of placement and working 
conditions of the extras were gradually 
being solved, it became clearer than ever 
that the source of most of their troubles 
lay elsewhere. It was deeply rooted in the 
enormous oversupply. So many extras 
could not exist comfortably on the annual 


cordingly Central Casting conducted sev- 
eral campaigns to stem the tide of the extra 
influx, but all its efforts were in vain. 
The overpowering glamor of the industry, 
the breath-taking stories of the few extras 
who achieved stardom, and the concerted 
efforts of unscrupulous employment agen- 
cies and schools of ‘‘acting’’ and *‘make- 
up” proved invincible. 

The average daily wage of extra players, 
as revealed in Taste II, has always been 
relatively high, ranging from $8.46 in 1926 
to $11.08 in 1940. This high daily rate, 
however, is not an indication of actual 
earnings. Relatively few professional ex- 
tras receive enough work to earn a com- 
fortable living. As indicated in Taste III 
during 1939, the most prosperous year for 
the extras, only 58 earned more than 
$2,000, 926 more than $1,000, and 3,171 
more than $500. This group included the 
dress extras who must maintain an expen- 
sive wardrobe. Two-thirds of the regular 
extra players and all the ‘‘casuals’’ earned 
less than $500 during the year. Fluctua- 
tions in the average daily wage depend 
upon the type of extra in vogue. Exten- 
sive use of ‘‘dress’’ extras with expensive 
wardrobes or of ‘‘specialties’’ (dancers, 
singers, swimmers, etc.) cause an increase 
both in the daily average and in total 
annual expenditures. 

These low earnings caused many extras 
to search for some supplementary income. 
A survey made by the Standing Committee 
of the Motion Picture Producers and the 
Screen Actors Guild in 1939 throws some 


studio expenditure for extra talent. Ac- light on supplementary earnings. Of the 
Taste III 
ANNvAL EarninGs oF Extra Payers, 1937-1940* 
$3,000 
Year Less than $500  $500-$999  $1,000-$1,999 $2,000-$2,999 and Over 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
1937 14,091 88.42 1,120 7.03 617 3-87 ror 0.64 7 0.04 
1938 6,850 77.18 1,287 14.50 664 7.48 74 0.84 ro} 
1939 6,678 67.80 2,245 22.80 868 8.81 58 0.59 ©O Oo 
1940 59727. 71.41 1,315 16.40 845 10.§4 123 1.§3 10 0.12 





* Compiled from data in Film Facts, 1938-1940. 
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2,860 extras who answered the question- 
naire, almost one-third had had no earn- 
ings other than those received from extra 
work; 17 per cent earned up to $500 an- 
nually from other than extra work; 6 per 
cent earned between $500 and $1,000; §.5 
per cent earned in excess of $1,000. Two- 
fifths did not reply to the question on sup- 
plementary earnings. Such earnings were 
derived from radio work, stage acting, pro- 
fessional singing, and the like. 

Annual studio expenditures for extra 
talent through Central Casting have fluc- 
tuated in the neighborhood of two and 
three million dollars. As revealed in 
Taste II, they were lowest in 1931, the 
year the smallest number of extras were 
hired, and were highest in 1939. Al- 
though placements in 1939 were not quite 
so high as in 1927, unionization and the 
use of more “‘dress’’ extras caused the total 
expenditures in 1939 to exceed those in 
1927 by $286,535. The variations in the 
amount spent annually for extras depend 
upon the economic and technical nature of 
film production. As a rule, more extras 
are employed in a prosperous year when 
film production expands. The type of pic- 
ture produced, however, seems to have 
even greater influence. Screen epics such 
as Ben Hur required more human atmos- 
phere than domestic comedies. 

Despite general recognition of the need 
for reducing the number of casual workers, 
the industry pursued its official policy of 
discouraging new extra applicants half- 
heartedly. The “‘stay away from Holly- 
wood"’ campaigns were always in a minor 
key, pitched well below the major glamor 
theme. Central Casting repeatedly stated 
that no more than two thousand extras 
could depend upon it for a livelihood, but 
pressure of friends, relatives, and studio 
executives resulted in ever-growing com- 
petition for the limited number of assign- 
ments. The Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences also tried its hand at 
stopping the flow of new hopefuls, but 
without success. Finally, in 1933, the 
NRA attempted to restrict the extra rolls 


to 1,000 but dropped the plan upon the 
advice of its Legal Division. 


Tug Guitp Acts 


Realizing that the problem of the extra 
can be solved only by providing adequate 
employment opportunities, the Screen 
Actors Guild, the union of all Hollywood 
performers, undertook four years ago the 
task of reducing extra rolls. Profiting 
from the results of previous efforts, it em- 
barked upon its plan by virtually closing 
its admission books to new extras in 
February, 1938. A special Guild commit- 
tee admitted the few new applicants who 
were absolutely essential to production. 
Filed away is an exhaustive inventory of 
all the characteristics and abilities of the 
extra members. When a studio needs 
some unusual qualities or a rare specialty 
which the Guild cannor fill, it issues a 
waiver permitting the studio to hire out- 
side the Guild. This procedure has saved 
a great deal of work for the professional 
extras which would otherwise have gone 
to outsiders. In 1940 the extra work was 
divided among 7,007 extras as compared 
with 9,849 in 1939; 8,875 in 1938; 15,936in 
1937; and 22,937in 1936. This policy also 
raised the average yearly number of work- 
ing days from 11.72 in 1936 to 32.58 in 
1940, and the average annual earnings in 
these years from $105.63 to $361.03. 
Taste IV shows the trend for these five 
years. 


Tasie IV 


AvERAGE Days WorRKED AND AVERAGE 
ANNUAL EarRNINGS oF Extra PLayers Cast 
THROUGH CENTRAL CasTING CORPORATION, 


1936-1940 
Average Num- Average 
ber of Days Annual 
Worked per _—_ Earnings per 
Year Individual Individual 
1936 11.72 $105 . 63 
1937 18.46 187.40 
1938 29.77 320.95 
1939 28.89 317.26 
* 1940 32.58 361.03 
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Since Guild membership involves dues of 
eighteen dollars a year, many thrill- 
seekers and casuals have gradually been 
eliminated. The drop in extra membership 
from 11,000 im 1937 to 6,000 in 1941 re- 
duced competition by almost one-half. 
Even this reduction was not sufficient, 
however. It is impossible for 6,000 people 
to maintain themselves, on a sum which can 
at best provide a livelihood for 2,000 regu- 
lar extras. The producers and the Guild 
cooperated to create a Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Extras in 1938 and entrusted it 
with the task of solving the extra problem. 
For a year the committee studied the situa- 
tion thoroughly, gathering factual data 
and compiling 500 statistical tables. After 
sifting carefully all the available evidence, 
it recommended that all the extras who 
worked fewer than ten days in 1939, be 
dropped from the rolls of vocational 
extras. The coral amount earned by this 
group in 1939 was $157,000. The indi- 
vidual average amounted to $34, a sum 
obviously insufficient for support. This 
money, however, would have been a very 
welcome addition to the earnings of the 
more regularly employed extras. Since 
the extras who are very rarely called 
naturally tend to become malcontents, it 
would also benefit the community if this 
marginal group were directed to more 
promising fields. 

The committee’s records show that of 
the 9,849 individuals placed through Cen- 
tral Casting in 1939, 4,564 worked fewer 
than ten days. Of this number 2,942 were 
Guild members. If the Guild had put the 
new plan into effect, its extra membership 
would have been reduced to approximately 


3,000. Despite the numerous advantages 
of the Standing Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, they met the same fate as the more 
drastic NRA scheme and for the same 
reason—fear of legal complications which 
might result from the restriction of extra 
work to a small group of Guild members. 
The early enthusiasm for the plan demon- 
strated by Guild officials and producers has 
gradually died down. The Guild at pres- 
ent is taking advantage of the active labor 
demand by diverting its less fortunate 
extras into the expanding war industries. 


Lazsor Reserve STILL A PROBLEM 


This sketch of the problems surrounding 
the regulation of a labor reserve throws 
some light on this disturbing aspect of the 
labor market. It reveals on one hand the 
great mobility of individuals and groups in 
search of job opportunities and, on the 
other hand, the enormous difficulties in- 
volved in obtaining voluntary withdrawal 
from a glutted labor market. Although 
the glamor of the motion picture industry 
has made it especially difficult to induce 
extras to leave Hollywood, other indus- 
tries are not completely free from an im- 
mobilized reserve labor force. An inactive 
demand for labor such as prevailed in the 
early 1930's, naturally tends to discourage 
mobility; but there frequently seems to be 
little inclination to move even during a 
brisk demand for labor in adjacent areas or 
industries. A central placement agency, 
such as Central Casting, is vital to adjust- 
ment of labor reserves because it defines 
clearly the nature and magnitude of total 
demand and supply in the local labor mar- 
ket. 


_J Dr. Ross is the author of a recent study of industrial relations in the motion \_ 


picture studios, Stars and Strikes: 


lished by the Columbia University Press. 
in the Labor Market Section, Division of Social Research, Works Progress 


Unionization of Hollywood, pub- | 


After working as economic analyst 3 


Administration, Washingron, D. C., he joined the academic profession and 
has taught courses in labor economics. fi 
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An Instrument for Evaluating Occupational 
Literature 


CLIFFORD FROEHLICH 


State Supervisor for North Dakota Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


* How to evaluate quickly, accurately, 
and objectively the great mass of occu- 
pational literature available today is 
a problem facing many counselors and 
administrators. This checklist which 
has been used successfully in North 
Dakota may help solve your problem. 





ean problem of vocationa! counsel- 
ors is the selection of usable occupa- 
tional literature from the ever-increasing 
number of publications. To meet the 
demand for a list of selected references, 
many organizations have prepared anno- 
tated bibliographies. These have be- 
come so numerous that the United States 
Office of Education has recently prepared 
an annotated list of bibliographies of oc- 
cupational information and guidance.' 
However, like all other publications, one 
cannot rely too heavily on the judgment 
of another reviewer. Every school is 
forced to evaluate each particular pub- 
lication in reference to the needs of its 
students. 

The greatest value of bibliographies is 
the help they provide in locating books 
on various occupations. After the title 
and the publisher of books have been dis- 
covered from bibliographies or other 
sources, those that appear to meet the 
needs of the school should be ordered *‘on 
approval.’ When the book arrives, it 
should be evaluated before being pur- 
chased. The most satisfactory procedure 
is to have it read completely by several 
members of the staff. 

1W. J. Greenleaf and Marguerite W. Zapoleon, 
Bibliographies on Occupational Information and Guidance, 


Misc. 2573, United States Office of Education, (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1941). 


Ic is difficult to read a volume, and then 
to make an objective judgment. The 
use of a rating scale would be of obvious 
assistance. Lincoln has prepared an out- 
line for the evaluation of occupational 
pamphlets in which five main topics are 
considered.* They are: 

To which individuals (pupils, teachers, 
parents) would the pamphlet be valu- 
able? 

How is the subject matter presented? 
(Story, description, etc.) 

Who collected information? 

Was information verified? 

What uses can be made of the pamphlet? 
This checklist does not provide for a 
numerical summary or an over-all rating. 
It is, rather, a list of points to be observed 
in the selection of publications. 

Woellner and Lyman, several years ago, 
developed a Score Card for Estimating the 
Value of a Vocational Book Used for Individual 
Reading.* Eight hundred of a possible 
1,000 points are assigned the section on 
‘content,’ which includes three main sub- 
topics, namely: occupational information 
(400 points); reader's interest (150 
points); and appreciation and ideals (250 
points). The second main section deals 
with mechanical make-up (100 points); 
and the remaining 100 points are dis- 
tributed to sub-topics under the general 
heading of ‘‘Composition and Rhetoric." 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation has published a set of standards 

? Mildred E. Lincoln, Teaching About Vocational 


Life (International Textbook Company, 1937), pp. 
430-432. 

3R. C. Woellner and R. H. Lyman, “Score Card 
for Estimating the Value of a Vocational Book Used 
gor Individual Reading,”’ School Review (University 
of Chicago, March, 1930). 
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entitled, Distinguishing Marks of a Good 
Occupational Monograph. These standards 
are classified under three main headings. 
The first, ““Methods of Gathering Data,”’ 
points out that it is desirable that experi- 
ence of the author, names of the sponsors 
of the study, and the date material was 
collected be stated besides evidence 
that acceptable research techniques have 
been employed in collecting and verifying 
the information. ‘‘Content of Study,” 
the second section, lists seven criteria: 
the monograph must present a complete 
picture of the occupation in its social and 
economic setting; graphs should be ex- 
plained and properly labeled; the latest 
Census figures should be properly inter- 
preted; and sources of quoted or para- 
phrased material listed. The last section, 
“Style and Format,"’ states the style 
should be clear, concise, and interesting; 
the format pleasing; and a table of con- 
tents or index included. This list of 
criteria is similar to those previously de- 
scribed. It does not provide for a total 
quantitative rating, but serves rather as a 
guide to the counselor in forming a sub- 
jective opinion. 


Oruer INstRUMENTS NEEDED 


All these suggestions for the evaluation 
of occupational information are based 
upon the counselor's reading of the mate- 
rial. To use them without first carefully 
reading the publication destroys their 
effectiveness. The writer, however, in his 
task of preparing a continuing bibliogra- 
phy of occupational material for state- 
wide distribution does not have time to 
read carefully all available publications. 
Wishing to devise criteria upon which to 
base judgments, he compiled a list of char- 
acteristics of good occupational literature. 
Most of the items in this original list 
were taken from the three techniques re- 
viewed above. In so far as possible, dupli- 


4 Publishers’ Committee, Occupational Research 
Section, NVGA, “‘Distinguishing Marks of a Good 
Occupational Monograph,’’ Occupations, XVIII 
(November, 1939), pp. 129-130. 


cations were eliminated. To this original 
list he added about ten more items which 
he felt were helpful in distinguishing be- 
tween good and poor literature. 

Forty separate pieces of occupational 
information, which had been read care- 
fully, were then checked against the list 
of items. Immediately it was apparent 
that the terms used had to be more care- 
fully defined than they had been in the 
previous scales. As a result of careful 
definition, the number of items was mate- 
rially reduced. The same forty publica- 
tions were again checked against the list 
by two full-time counselors. 

Those items which the counselors agreed 
were characteristic of 75 per cent of the 
publications were retained in the final 
scale. The scale was then arranged in 
its present form. Before the weights were 
assigned, a rough index of discrimination 
was computed. Twenty “‘good’’ and 
twenty “‘poor’’ publications were selected. 
Each was then checked against all items 
in the list. If the counselors agreed that 
an item was characteristic of a publication, 
one point was given. Separate totals for 
the “‘good"’ and “‘poor’’ groups were 
computed for each item. The total 
““good"’ points were divided by the total 
“poor’’ points for each of the thirteen 
items in the scale; the dividend served as 
the index of discrimination. For ex- 
ample, 10 points were assigned the “‘good”’ 
group for illustrations, while the poor 
group received only 4. Ten divided by 4 
gives an index of discrimination of 2.5. 
The weights were then assigned with re- 
gard for the relative discriminatory power 
of items, the combined judgments of two 
counselors, and mechanical considera- 
tions for ease in rating. In the interest of 
clarity, this final scale is referred to as 
North Dakota Checklist for Evaluation of Oc- 
cupational Literature. To illustrate its use, 
the ratings of three pieces of occupational 
literature are given in Taste I. 


Quick EvaLuaTION 
Upon first inspection of the North Dakota 
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TaB_e | 
Norta Dakota CHECKLIST FOR THE EVALUATION OF OccUPATIONAL LITERATURE 


Opportunities for Statis- 


Guide to U. S. Govern- 















































Name of Publication tical Workers* How to Be a Band Leader* ment Jobs* 
Possible* | Evalua- | Possible* | Evalua- | Possible* | Evalua- 
Points tion Points tion Points tion 
I. CONTENT 
A. Introduction 10 5 10 8 10 8 
B. Index | 10 9 | 10 7 10 2 
C. Use | 10 4 10 2 10 2 
D. Comprehensiveness 10 8 10 8 10 5 
E. Style 10 10 10 9 10 5 
F. Bibliography 10 10 10 l 10 8 
Total 60 46 60 35 60 30 
ll. AUTHOR 10 10 10 8 10 8 
Ill. COST 
A. Utility 5 5 5 2 5 4 
B. Per page 5 5 5 3 5 5 
Total 10 10 10 5 10 9 
IV. ILLUSTRATIONS 5 2 5 2 5 2 
| 
V. FORMAT 
A. Paper 5 5 5 5 5 5 
B. Binding 5 2 5 4 5 2 
C. Type 5 4 5 4 5 3 
Toral | 15 ul 15 13 15 10 
| 
Grand Total | 100 | 79 100 63 100 59 














* It is not necessary to assign all points; a fractional value may be given for each item. 


1D. E. V. Henderson, Science Research Associates. 
2 Paul Whiteman, et a/., Robert McBride Co. 
3M. Lehman and M. Yarmon, Home Institute, Inc. 


Checklist, one may question whether or not 
a publication can be evaluated on such a 
small number of items. Just as pain is an 
indication of dental caries, the writer 
proposes that the items included in this 
list are, in the majority of cases, the 
“symptoms” which indicate reliable and 
usable occupational literature. The out- 
standing feature of this list is the ease with 
which evaluations can be made. It will 
be noted that in most cases only a casual 
inspection of the publication is necessary. 
Approximately ten minutes is ample time 
for the evaluation of a full-length book. 

A second feature is the more or less 
objective nature of the checklist. The 
numerical rating for each of five main head- 
ings can be used independently, or they 


may be combined into a total rating. 
This facilitates the comparison of two or 
more publications. This quantitative na- 
ture of the checklist is at the same time 
its chief danger. It is possible that a pub- 
lication might be extremely valuable be- 
cause of a quality insufficiently accounted 
for in the ratings. On the other hand, 
somewhat mechanical qualities, if added 
together, might give a sufficient number 
of points so that a poor or mediocre book 
would obtain a relatively high rating. 
This danger has been averted to some ex- 
tent by the careful selection of discriminat- 
ing items and by assigning varying weights 
to the items so that they counter-balance 
gach other. Use of the scale will demon- 
strate this. 
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Although the checklist can assist voca- must be in terms of local needs. The 
tional counselors in the evaluation of North Dakota Checklist can supplement but 
available literature, the final selection not replace other techniques. 


Tue Norts Daxorta CxHeckiist ExPLAINED 


I. Content—6o possible points. 

This section evaluates the content of the publication. In the majority of items listed 
below, it will not be necessary for one to read extensively to gain a fair estimate of its 
value. 

A. Introduction—1o possible points. 
Is there in the beginning of the book an introduction, preface, or foreword, 
which clearly states the purpose of the book, its scope, and any other in- 
formation which will make the book have greater meaning to the reader? 


B. Index—1io possible points. 
Is there an index or table of contents that is so arranged that ready reference 


to particular items within the publication is possible? 


C. Use—1io possible points. 
How wide a use will the publication find among the student body? _Inas- 
much as the value of this item is 10 points, it is suggested that if 10 per 
cent of the students will be likely to use the book, a rating of 1 point be 
given; if 20 per cent, 2 points will be given; and so on until 10 points will 
be awarded Fit is likely to be used by all the students. 


D. Comprehensiveness—1o possible points. 
Is the publication as comprehensive as the title and the introduction of the 
book as evaluated in Section I-A indicate? For example, if it purports to 
cover a field, does it include non-professional as well as colabiaal jobs in 


the field? 


E. Style—1o possible points. 
Is the style of the publication such that it is easily read? This does not 


necessarily mean that it has to be written in a breezy style, but it does 
mean that a publication is to be marked down if the style of writing makes 
its reading laborious. 
F. Biébliography—to possible points. 

Is there a bibliography or list of references and suggestions for further study 
included, so that the reader will know where to look for more information? 
If the book deals with different topics or is divided intosections and chapters, 
does each have a bibliography? 

II. AutHor—1o possible points. 

Are the author's writings widely accepted? If a new writer, is there reason to be- 
lieve that the writings are based on facts? 


III. Cosr—1o possible points. 

A. Urility—s possible points. 
Is the cost of the book in keeping with the number of students that will be 
expected to use it? See Section I-C. 

B. Per page—s possible points. 
Is the cost of the publication less than one cent per page? If the cost is 
more than this, the volume should be given a rating in proportion to the 
excessive cost. 


IV. I:xustrations—s possible points. 
The following schedule of points is suggested for the evaluation on this particular 


item. 
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Tables only I Tables and graphs 2 

Graphs onl I Tables and pictures 2 

Pictures only I Graphs and pictures 2 
Pictures, tables and graphs 5 


For all practical purposes, a rough estimate can be used to indicate the value assigned 
to this item. 

V. Format—1s possible points. 

This includes the *‘whole style and size of the book, including the paper, type, and 
binding,"’ according to the dictionary definition. For this purpose, however, the three 
following points should be considered: 

A. Paper—s possible points. 
Is the paper in keeping with the binding? (J.¢., will it last as long as the 
binding?) Is it of satisfactory quality? If so, full value should be given. 
B. Binding—s possible points. 
While the values Soe binding necessarily have to vary, the following 
schedule is suggestive: 


Thin paper cover, fastened with staples I point 
Heavy paper cover, fastened with staples 2 points 
Heavy paper cover, bound 3 points 
Ordinary cloth binding 4 points 
Exceptionally durable or attractive binding § points 


C. Type—s possible points. 
If the type is smaller than 8 point, a rating of o is suggested. Mimeo- 
graphed material should not be rated over 2 points. If it is duplicated, 
but not mimeographed or hektographed, 3 points. If it is the ordinary 
kind of type that is found in the usual textbook, 4 points. If the type ts 
unusual, the maximum rating of 5 points should be given. 


S/S A varied experience as theological student, personnel officer in industry, 

‘ | interviewer in the Minnesota State Employment Service has culminated in ‘ ; 
Mr. Froeblich’s appointment as the first State Supervisor of the Occupational || 

L Information and Guidance Service of North Dakota. f 





of occupational information. 


Occupational Information in Simple Form 


BIBLIOGRAPHY COMPILED BY RUTH KULLER 


Vocational Counselor, Cincinnati Public Schools 


* Teachers of classes in occupations frequently encounter difficulty in procur- 
ing reading material comprehensible to students of low reading ability. {See 
“Cogs in the Occupational Wheel,” Arda Talbot Allen, Occupations, Oct., 
1941, page 15, and “Graded Readings on Occupational Life,” Louis Herbert, 
Nov., 1941, page 127.} Most of the monographs and books are written for 
readers of at least eighth grade reading ability although actual class work 
demonstrates that large numbers of young people in the eighth and ninth 
grades can gain little from reading material on this level. 

The following list was prepared for the Vocational Guidance Service of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools and was transmitted by Mary P. Corre, Director, 
Occupational Research and Counseling Division. Though not intended pri- 
marily as books on occupations, they may be used advantageously to give oc- 
cupational information to poor readers. The text is, in each case, relatively 
easy and most of the books contain excellent photographs of workers which show 
the real nature of the job. They offer an introduction to the study of occupa- 
tions if they are supplemented with material on wages, hours, working condi- 

tions, and employment trends. 


Booxs AND PAMPHLETs DescrIBING Many OccuPATIONS 


Grade Grade 
Level Level 
Brunner and Smith. Charles E. Mer- Brief description of work done by 
rill Co., N. Y. milkman, postman, carpenter, 
Social Studies: Book I. Story of 5-6 painter, plumber, cleaning woman, 
ge eg Story of Fire, Story electrician, groceryman, telephone 
of the Sea, Story of Writing. repairman, newsboy, janitor, laun- 
1936. 96¢. Book II. Growth of dress, garbage collector, window 
the City, Feeding the Millions, washer, meter reading man, and de- 
Story of Clothing. 1937. $1.08. livery man. 
Book III. Story of Xools and 


Machines, Transportation and Keliher, Alice V. | Harper and 
Communication, Conserving Our Brothers, N.Y. $1.00. 
Natural Resources, What Is Picture Fact Associates: Air 
Money? 1938. $1.40. Workers. 1939. Farm Workers. 

1940. Movie Workers. 1939. 
ews Workers. 1939. Office 
Workers. 1940. Radio Work- 


All three books contain a great deal 


Davis, Roy; Getchell, Frederick; ers. 1940. Library Workers. 
and Foss, Warren. Ginn & Co., 1940. Nurses at Work. 1939. 
Boston, 1941. 93¢. Textile Workers. 1939. House- 

Stories of Americans at Work 7-8 hold Workers. 1941. 
Stories from well-known authors _A series of books to which new 
describing a variety of jobs. titles are being added from time to 
time. Each book deals with one 

Judson, Clara Ingram. Rand Mc- group of workers, giving brief and 
Nally, N. Y., 1940. $1.00. simple occupational facts related to 


People Who Come to Our House 3 the many excellent pictures. 


6-8 
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Kuh, Catherine. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1929. 35¢. 

The Happy Hour Books 

Booklets describing the work of 
the engineer, deliveryman, motor- 
man, postman, fireman, policeman. 
Each book describes the duties of the 
worker and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the work. 


Lent, H. B. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1937. $1.00. 
The Storekeeper. The Farmer. 
Air Pilot. Captain. Bus Driver. 
Little books telling about the 
worker and his job. 


Lilienthal, Sophie. Grossett & Dun- 
lap, N. Y., 1940. 85¢. 

See How We Work. 

Picture stores (little reading mate- 
rial) of men engaged in agriculture, 
stock raising, lumbering, power pro- 
duction, road construction, trans- 
portation, dairying, manufacturing, 
building, etc. 


Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. E. M. 
Hale & Co., Milwaukee, 1935. 
2o¢ paper, 44¢ cloth. 

Picture Scripts. 

Booklets written in very simple 
language describing the work of the 
following: fireman, coast guard, 
farmers and bakers, dairymen and 
milk deliverymen, railroad workers. 


Melbo, Irving R. Bobbs Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, 1937. $1.00. 
Our America. 
Biographical sketches of famous 
Americans. Good pr ey 
backgrounds in a number of sketches. 


Rugg and Kreuger. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 1937. 

Man at Work. His Industries, 
$1.20. His Arts and Crafts, 
$1.28. 

Social studies books covering a 

variety of occupations. The first con- 


Grade 
Level 


3 


3-4 


5-6 


siders the industrial, agricultural, 
mining, transportation, communica- 
tion, and trade activities; the other, 
architectural, literary, musical, and 
dramatic fields. These have particu- 
lar value in a vocational guidance 
program. 


Follett Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1936. 

Social Studies Books 

Paper bound books, each devoted 
to a single subject. Profusely illus- 
trated with good photographs show- 
ing workers at their jobs. The read- 
ing matter though easy is interesting 
to more mature readers. Books in- 
clude: Bread, Boats, Clothes We 
Wear, Coal, Food, How the City 
Serves Its People, Magic of Cloth, 
Milk, Trains, Wood, Words on 
Wings. 


Society for Curriculum Study, Inc., 
546 West 114th Street, N. Y. 

Building America 

Photographic Magazine of Modern 
Problems. Published monthly. 
$2.00 for ten units. Single copies 30¢. 
Contains up-to-date information and 
statistics on occupations. Each issue 
devoted to a single problem. Espe- 
cially appropriate issues on: Food, 
Labor, Our Federal Government, 
News, Communication, Men and 
Machines, Health, Power, Clothing, 
Movies. Back numbers are available 
from the publisher. Can be used by 
children with very little reading skill 
because of the well selected pictures 
and graphs. 


American Education Press, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 1of. 
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Level 


3-4 


s+ 


Unit Study Books: No. 308 Coal. 4+ 


1935. No. 306 Paper. 1935. 
0. 302 Flying. 1934. No. 510 
Irrigation. 1935. No. 304 Glass 
and Bricks. 1935. No. 609 
Newspapers. 1935. 

* Pamphlets on a variety of subjects 
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Grade 


Level 


containing information on industries 
and workers. 


AGRICULTURE, FoREsTRY, ANIMAL 
HusBANDRY 


Beaty, John Y. Saalfield Publishers, 
Akron, O., 1933. $1.00. 
How We Farm 5 
Excellent pictures and description 
of farmer's work. 


Howard, Ethel K. Harcourt, Brace, 
N. Y., 1939. 66¢. 
How We Get Our Food 5 
Workers who produce our milk, 
meat, fruit, bread, vegetables, and 
poultry. 


Lent, H. B. Macmillan Company, 
N. Y., 1935. $1.75. 
Grindstone Farm. 5 
Farmer managing 200-acre farm. 


Nathan, Mrs. A. G. Minton, Balch 
& Co., N. Y., 1932. $2.00. 
The Farmer Sows His Wheat 3 
Picture history of changes in me- 
chanical aids to the farmer. 


Perry, Josephine, and Slauson, Ce- 
leste. Longmans, Green, N. Y., 
1939. $1.50. 

Forestry and Lumbering 8 
Work of foresters, loggers, etc. 
Illustrated. 


Perry, Josephine, and Slauson, Ce- 
leste. Longmans, Green, N. Y., 
1938. $1.50. 

Milk Production 5 
The story of workers in dairies. 


Webster and Polkinghorne. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1938. 
g2¢. 

What the World Eats 4-5 

In describing the production and 
processing of foods, good informa- 
tion on workers in food-producing 
activities is given. The material 
would be acceptable for 8th grade 
students. 
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Grade 
Level 


ExTRACTION OF MINERALS 


Jackson, Ann. Dodd Mead, N. Y., 
1940. $2.00. 
The Wonders of Oil 6-8 
Story of oil from formation to re- 
fining. What the workers do. Illus- 
trated. 


Young, M. V. Young and Phelps, 
Chicago, 1936. 35¢. 
Black Gold: The Story of Petro- 
leum 
Industry Series No. 1. Description 
of the petroleum industry, tracing 
the extraction and processing of 
petroleum, its uses, and the workers 
who produce it. 


Wyler, Rose and McSpadden, Warren. 
Grosset and Dunlap, N. Y., 1937. 
38¢. 

Oil Comes to Us 5-6 
How men discover oil, dig wells, 
bring oil to surface, and refine it. 


™S 


MANUFACTURING & MECHANICAL 


Baruch, D. W. Harper, N. Y., 1930. 
$1.50. 
Big Fellow at Work 3 
Story of a steam shovel, telling 
how the operator manipulates the 
machine, the work that is done, and 
some of the difficulties encountered. 
This text is rather juvenile. 


Burton, Virginia. Houghton, Miff- 
lin, Boston, 1939. $1.50. 
Mike Mulligan and His Steam K-3 
Shovel 
Story including work done by 
steam shovel operator. Picture book. 


Conklin, Groff. Messner, N. Y., 
1939. $2.50. 
All About Houses 6-9 
Excellent book describing the en- 
tire process of building a house from 
planning to floor finishing, and tell- 
ing the duties of the workers who 
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perform the task. The section on 
each worker is illustrated with a 
series of photographs showing tools 
and skills used. 
Hine, Lewis W. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1932. $1.75. 

Men at Work 

Excellent pictures of men engaged 
in various mechanical and manufac- 
turing occupations. Very little text. 


Lent, H. B. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1931. $1.50. 
Diggers and Builders 


Work of the steam shovel operator, 
cement mixer, derrick operator, steel 


worker, road builders. Especially 
good information on duties. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

McClintock, Marshall. Vanguard, 


N. Y., 1939. $2.00. 
Here Is a Book 
Entire process of making a book, 
from work of author to distributors. 
Also includes newspaper work. 


Peet, Creighton. Henry Holt, N. Y., 
1940. $2.00. 
This Is the Way We Build a House 
Picture story of work done by 
building workers in making a house. 
Text very easy but accurate. 


Pryor, William C. Harcourt, Brace, 
N. Y., 1936. $1.00. 

The Cotton Book 

Picture book illustrating uses of 
cotton and workers engaged in the 
processing. Very little text. 

The Paper Book 

Uses of paper, making and printing 
paper. Does not have much text, 
but gives occupational information 
through excellent pictures. 


Pryor, William, and Helen. Har- 
court, Brace, N. Y., 1935. $1.00. 
The Steel Book 
Excellent pictures and a small 
amount of very easy text telling 
about steel and steel workers. 


Grade 
Level 


34 


7) 
a 


3-4 


Jackson, Joseph H. 


Follett Publishing 
15¢. 


Yale, Jonathan. 
Co., Chicago, 1938. 
The Clothes We Wear 
Clothes around the world; modern 
clothing and shoe factory.  Illus- 
trated. 
The Magic of Cloth 
Making and uses of different kinds 
of cloth. 


Yale, Jonathan. Beckley, Cardy Co., 
Chicago, 1939. 92¢. 
Story Pictures of Clothing and 
Shelter 
Incidental information about 
workers who make all kinds of cloth- 
ing. Illustrated. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Floherty, J. C. Doubleday, Doran, 
N. Y., 1938. $2.00. 
Moviemakers 
Descriptions of workers behind the 
scenes in Hollywood. 


Macmillan, N. 
Y., 1940. $1.50. 
Extra, Extra 
Story of newspaper workers report- 
ing, photographing, and printing the 
story of a big fire. Very little text; 
excellent photographic illustrations. 


Pustic SERVICE 


Brown, Paul. Scribners, N. Y., 1939. 
$2.00. 
Fire! The Mascot 
Story of a dog, mascot to a fire com- 
pany, who follows the men and re- 
ports on their work. 


Disraeli, Robert. Little-Brown, 
Boston, 1939. $1.25. 
Here Comes the Mail 
U. S. Postal Service and the men 
who make it function. 
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Level 
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Disraeli, Robert. Little-Brown, 
Boston, 1941. $1.25. 
Uncle Sam's Treasury 
Text rather difficult for poor read- 
ers but book is thoroughly illustrated 
with photographs that explain jobs 
of Treasury workers. 


Floherty, J. C. Doubleday, Doran, 
N. Y., 1938. $1.00. 
Fire Fighters—How They Work 


An accurate and authentic picture 
of the work of fire fighters. 


Floherty, J. C. Doubleday, Doran, 
N. Y., 1938. $2.00. 
Guardsmen of the Coast 


A dramatic account of the work in 
coast guard service. 


Hall, Charles G. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1938. $1.50. Illustrated. 
The Mail Comes Through 
Work of men in postal service de- 
scribed in text and pictures. 
Hawthorne, Daniel. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, N. Y., 1940. 38¢. 
Uncle Sam's Navy 
Picture book of U. S. Navy, show- 
ing activities and work of the men. 


Lent, Henry B. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1939. $1.50. 
The Fire Fighter 


Work of the fire fighters on a fire 


boat in New York Harbor.  IIlus- 
trated with drawings. 


Leyson, Captain Burr. E. P. Dutton, 
N. Y., 1939. $2.00. 
Fighting Fire 
Comprehensive account of the 
activities of the fire department of 
New York City. Vividly illustrated 
with pictures of firemen at work. 


Meredith, Cliff. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, N. Y., 1934. $1.75. 
Fire 
Pictures showing work of firemen. 
Explanatory text. 


Grade 
Level 


6-8 


4-5 


+5 


6-8 


5-6 
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Pryor, William C. Harcourt, Brace, 
N. Y., 1934. $1.00. 
The Fire Engine Book 
Detail of fire fighting equipment 
and firemen at work. Well illus- 
trated. 


Grade 
Level 


2-3 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNI- 


CATION 


Aviation 


Hall, Charles G. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1938. $1.50. 
Skyways 
Descriptions of some of the jobs 
connected with aviation. 


Floherty, J. C. Doubleday, Doran, 
N. Y., 1934. $2.00. 
Board the Airliner 
More than half the book is made 
up of illustrations. The rest gives 
easily comprehended information 
about airplanes and airmen. 


Gann, Ernest. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
N. Y., 1940. $2.00. 
Sky Roads 
Tells about the job of flying: 
weather forecasting, riding the radio 
beam, charting the course, etc. Illus- 
trated. 


Hager, Alice R. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1938. $2.00. 
Wings to Wear 
Work of airplane builders, meteo- 
rologists, airplane mechanics, pilots, 
and many other workers concerned 
with aviation. Qualifications, du- 
ties, etc., discussed. 


Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Grossett 
& Dunlap, N. Y., 1936. 20¢ 
paper, 44¢ cloth. 
Airplanes 
Picture scripts. Very easy reading 
about air workers. 


4 


6-8 
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Grade 
Level 
Pryor, William and Helen. Harcourt, 
Brace, N. Y., 1935. $1.00. 
The Airplane Book 3-4 
Work connected with aviation. 


Communication 
Floherty, J. C. Doubleday, Doran, 
N. Y., 1937. $2.00. 
On the Air 4-5 
Well-illustrated book containing 
well-presented material on radio and 
radio workers. 


Lambert, Clara. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1935. $2.00. 
Talking Wires 6 
Information about the telephone: 
workers who make the instruments, 
lumbermen, miners, operators, line- 
men, engineers, research workers, etc. 


Webster, Hanson H. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston, 1935. $2.00. 
The World’s Messengers 4-5 
Information about communication 
occupations given in text and in ex- 
cellent pictures. Radios, telephone, 
telegraph, mail, newspaper, express 
workers discussed. 
Yale, Jonathan. Follett Publishing 
Co., Chicago, 1938. 15¢. 
Words On Wings 3 


Historical and modern account of 
communication. 


Grade 
Level 
Railroad Workers 


Beaty, John. Rand McNally, N. Y., 
1935. 15¢. 


Modern Locomotives 4-6 
Picture book with a small amount 
of text giving information on loco- 
motives and the workers who operate 
them. 


Hall, Charles G. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1938. $1.50. 
Through by Rail 6 
Good descriptions of the jobs of 
many railroad workers. 


Steamship Workers 


Lent, Henry B. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1934. $2.00. 
Full Steam Ahead 5 
Description of an ocean liner, its 


operation, the crew, and what they 
do. 


Pryor, William C. Harcourt, Brace, 
N. Y., 1934. $1.00. 
The Steamship Book 3-4 
Good photographic illustrations 
and very little text. Sequence of 
pictures suggests some of the jobs on 
a ship. 





Vocational Guidance at Miami University 


EVERETT H. HOPKINS 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


% The Vocational Guidance Clinic at 

Miami University which is described 

in this article is offered as a case study 

which may prove an inspiration to 

similar efforts undertaken on other 
campuses. 





N RESPONSE TO URGENT requests from the 
I student body a vocational guidance ser- 
vice was established at Miami University 
in 1938. By September, 1939, President 
Upham reported to his faculty that the 
guidance clinic was now a “‘going con- 
cern.’ Since that time the clinic has im- 
proved its services and increased its scope, 
and although still in the experimental 
stage, its progress is worth reporting. 

From the beginning the clinic has been 
guided by certain basic principles, which 
may be found in standard texts in the field. 
One of these is the necessity of obtaining 
sufficient reliable personal information 
about the client. The essential areas for 
investigation include: scholastic aptitude 
or intelligence, achievements in subject 
matter areas, interests (vocational, educa- 
tional, etc.), vocational aptitudes, social 
and emotional characteristics, and physi- 
cal health. 

The counselors of the clinic assemble the 
personal data concerning the counselee, 
analyze them, synthesize them in the light 
of all known facts, make a diagnosis, and 
provide the student with an impartial but 
personal interpretation of their signifi- 
cance. Many different methods are used in 
diagnosing an individual]'s abilities, capaci- 
ties, interests, and social and emotional 
characteristics. 

Reference will frequently be made to the 
use of tests. Because there seems to be 


some controversy among educators con- 
cerning the use of standardized tests in 
educational procedures, the clinic’s posi- 
tion in defense of tests is here stated briefly. 
It is recognized that the tests available are 
many and highly variable in validity. 
Many are poorly standardized and do not 
measure what they purport to measure. 
On the other hand, there are many tests 
which have been carefully constructed and 
validated. 

All tests must be used with extreme cau- 
tion and only after extended study of the 
technical literature describing on whom 
the tests were standardized, the number of 
cases involved, the geographical and 
chronological! distribution of the cases, and 
statistical and qualitative data concerning 
validity and reliability. Only when these 
facts about the tests are considered, and 
only when the test results are used with 
information secured by other means, and 
only when the tests are administered under 
standard conditions, is there any real de- 
fense for their use in vocational guidance. 

It is our belief, however, that when these 
precautions are taken, such tests are not 
only valuable but indispensable. The 
limitations do not lessen the positive 
values, so long as the limitations are recog- 
nized and allowances made by the coun- 
selor. 


DiaGNosinGc ABILITY AREAS AND PERSONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 


The clinic’s procedure in dealing with 
the six ability areas mentioned above is as 
follows: 


Scholastic Aptitude (Intelligence) 


There is on record at least one intelli- 
gence test percentile mark for every stu- 
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dent on the campus. The high school 
transcript also carries this information for 
about one-half of the students. In addi- 
tion, the Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test, Form No. 18, is given to all 
students who register in the clinic. In 
cases where discrepancies are found, an 
additional scholastic aptitude test is given: 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet, the 
Psychological Examination of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, or one of the 
revisions of the Army Alpha Test. Inter- 
pretations are made on the basis of this 
accumulated evidence. 


Academic Achievement 


An evaluation of the student’s relative 
achievement levels in various subject 
matter areas is obviously important. In 
spite of their shortcomings the grades of a 
student provide at least one indication of 
academic achievement. Another indica- 
tion is obtained from the student's en- 
trance test percentiles in English, spelling, 
and reading. 

In addition to these indications of aca- 
demic achievement, comprehensive stand- 
ardized achievement tests are given to each 
counselee in social science, natural science, 
mathematics, English usage, literary com- 
prehension, spelling, vocabulary, and read- 
ing (rate and comprehension). 

At least two different achievement tests, 
or forms of the same test, in each of the 
above subject matter areas are on file, to be 
used for verification when there is reason 
to doubt test results, or when there are 
obvious discrepancies between achieve- 
ment test results and scholastic grades in 
the subject. Each student also takes the 
Wrenn Study Habits Inventory. 


Vocational Interests 


.Information concerning a student's inter- 
ests (vocational, educational, social, et al.) 
is obtained from several sources. First, 
some information is secured from a mimeo- 
graphed **Preliminary Information Sheet,”’ 
which asks many questions about his likes 


and dislikes, and from the preliminary 
interview. Second, each studenr fills out 
a mimeographed ‘Interest Inventory’’ 
form, Strong's ‘‘Vocational Interest 
Blank,’’ and Kuder’s ‘Preference Record.”’ 


Vocational Aptitudes 


According to Warren's! Dictionary of 
Psychology, by aptitude is meant *‘a condi- 
tion or set of characteristics regarded as 
symptomatic of an individual's ability to 
acquire with training some (usually speci- 
fied) knowledge, skill, or set of responses, 
such as the ability to speak a language, to 
produce music, etc.’’ According to Bing- 
ham,* “In referring to aptitude we are 
looking to the future; however, the apti- 
tude is a present condition, a pattern of 
traits deemed to be indicative of potentiali- 
ties. An ‘aptitude’ connotes more than 
potential ability in performance; it im- 
plies fitness, a readiness and willingness to 
develop the proficiency, as well as an 
interest in it.” 

From this brief description of the mean- 
ing of ‘‘aptitude,”’ it is apparent that there 
is no such thing as a ‘‘general vocational 
aptitude test.’’ As a matter of fact, only 
after we have secured data from all the 
tests, including the personality inventories, 
as well as other qualitative information 
obtained through counsel, records, et 
cetera, and have synthesized all of this in- 
formation, evaluated it, and interpreted ir, 
do we have significant information about 
the student's actual ‘‘aptitudes.”’ 

Although there are no ‘‘general’’ voca- 
tional aptitude tests, there have been a 
number of tests developed and standard- 
ized, which are at least (partially errone- 
ously) called aptitude tests. These are 
‘specific’ vocational aptitude tests, rather 
than “‘general’’ vocational aptitude tests. 
Among these are such tests as those in 
tended to measure the presence or absence 
of qualitities, characteristics, or abilities, 





'H. C. Warren, Dictionary of Psychology (N. Y., 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), p. 18. 

2 W. V. D. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing 
QN. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1937), Chapter 2. 
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symptomatic of potential proficiency in a 
particular field—scientific, mechanical, 
clerical, musical, or artistic. 

Concerning the validity of the available 
aptitude tests, much less can be said than 
for almost any other diagnostic instrument. 
There remains much to be done in this 
field, but the best we can do is to select the 
best from those available and use them 
cautiously. The interpretation of the re- 
sults of aptitude tests is certainly not a 
routine nor easy task. 

Obviously, the real purpose for using 
these tests is not to be able to say what 
specific occupation an individual could best 
follow, but simply to narrow the range of 
possibilities. The aptitude tests provide 
us with a type of supplementary, not basic, 
information. 


Personality 


In our diagnosis of personality we are 
particularly interested in securing facts 
concerning the individual's personal, social 
and emotional adjustments to the situa- 
tions which confront him in his daily life, 
and the significance of these adjustments 
and habits to vocational success. 

The function of the Miami University 
Clinic is not psychological advising, 2.¢., 
the clinical diagnosis and counseling of 
students whose major problems are in the 
‘‘personality’’ area. These students are 
referred to the psychological advisers. We 
are mainly interested in the “‘personality’’ 
data as they relate to the individual's vo- 
cational selection, planning, preparation, 
and later vocational adjustments. It is, 
therefore, essential that the vocational 
counselor be able to recognize, diagnose, 
and counsel mild problems of worry, feel- 
ings of timidity and inferiorities, irrita- 
bility, and social maladjustment. 

There are several means of securing 
evidences of an individual's relative ability 
or inabilicy to adjust himself socially and 
emotionally. Such evidences must in- 
clude two general types, quantitative and 
qualitative. The means used in the clinic 
for securing the more quantitative “‘per- 
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sonality’’ data are: Bell’s Adjustment In- 
ventory, Minnesota Social Behavior In- 
ventory, Minnesota Social Preference 
Inventory, Washburne’s Social Adjustment 
Inventory, and Bernreuter’s Personality In- 
ventory. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory attempts 
to measure the personal adjustments of an 
individual in four different areas; namely, 
home, health, social, and emotional ad- 
justments. The Minnesota Inventories at- 
tempt to secure not only evidences of an 
individual's social behavior, but also of 
his social preferences. Frequently there is 
a wide discrepancy between what a person 
does socially, and what he would like to 
do. For vocational guidance this is often 
very important. 

The more qualitative types of informa- 
tion concerning the individual's social and 
emotional qualities are secured by some or 
all of the following methods: 


1. The interview 

2. Rating blanks, filled out by inscruc- 
tors and classmates 

3. Autobiographical material 

4. Permanent personnel records 

5- Incidental and requested information 
from instructors, advisers, et al. 


The information secured about the stu- 
dent’s social and emotional behavior is thus 
not only quantitative and qualitative, but 
represents the developmental aspects as 
well as the present status of these behavior 
qualities. 


Physical Health 


With regard to the counselee’s physical 
health, the clinic assumes only two re- 
sponsibilities: First, to determine if there 
are any permanent physical conditions or 
handicaps which should be taken into 
consideration in choosing an occupation. 
Poor vision, speech and auditory defects 
cannot be ignored in vocational planning. 
That many occupations require a consider- 
able amount of physical energy and vitality 
must also be taken into account. 

The second function of the clinic is to 
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refer students who manifest symptoms of 
health problems to the University Health 
Service. 

The method used for securing health in- 
formation, must, of necessity, be of the in- 
ventory type. A health questionnaire and 
one part of the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
supply this health information. The clinic 
cannot conduct physical examinations nor 
make a medical diagnosis. 

From a psychological standpoint, there 
is one advantage to this method of secur- 
ing health information: It gives the stu- 
dent’s own reaction to his health problems, 
which may or may not be indicative of his 
actual physical health condition, but 
nevertheless quite significant. 


Other Personal Data 


In addition to the ability and personal 
qualification areas which are routinely in- 
vestigated, there are some other types of 
personal information secured and given 
proper consideration. The economic and 
financial status of the student often has an 
important bearing on the vocational selec- 
tion, planning, and training. Problems of 
self-support or other family or personal 
obligations may present real problems. 
These must all be analyzed and synthesized 
into the total picture. 


DissEMINATING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Another important function of the 
counselor is to secure up-to-date, accurate 
occupational information and to aid the 
counselee to obtain it for himself. 

The counselor helps the student to se- 
cure the information; he gives the student 
references, books, pamphlets, articles, and 
reprints, dealing with the occupations in 
which the student is interested. For each 
occupation under consideration the student 
fills out a four-page questionnaire covering 
the essential facts about the occupation. 
It is believed that the vocational informa- 
tion obtained by the student in this manner 
is more meaningful to him than if the same 
facts were given him by the counselor. 
The counselor, does, however, discuss 


thoroughly with the student this voca- 
tional information, interprets it, and re- 
lates it to the personal information secured 
in the individual diagnosis. 

The clinic subscribes regularly for at 
least ten professional magazines which are 
available to both the staff and students. 
It also maintains a vocational library in its 
main office. 


CouNSELING 


Up to this point, little has been said 
about the counseling process itself. The 
most accurate and pertinent information 
about the counselee, as well as the voca- 
tional information so painstakingly gath- 
ered, is of little value until a good job of 
counseling has been done. The real worth 
of a program must be evaluated in terms of 
the actual benefit to the students, and not 
in terms of the satisfactions of the coun- 
selor’s ego. The acid test of the voca- 
tional guidance program is the thorough- 
ness and the effectiveness of the counseling 
process. Good counseling not only pre- 
supposes that the necessary facts have been 
gathered, analyzed, and interpreted, but 
that there must be a wholesome relation- 
ship between the counselor and the coun- 
selee. Wrenn’ defines counseling as, ‘‘a 
personal and dynamic relationship be- 
tween two people who approach a mutu- 
ally defined problem with mutual con- 
sideration for each other and to the end 
that the counselee, or the more troubled of 
the two, is aided to a self-determined reso- 
lution of his problem."’ He says further 
that, ‘‘at the risk of being called mystical, 
one could say that the focus of counseling 
is not on either the counselor or the stu- 
dent, but on what happens between them. 
A too common type of interview is advice- 
giving. A less common and sometimes 
quite justifiable interview is the informa- 


°C. Gilbert Wrenn, ‘‘Counseling With Students,”’ 
Guidance In Educational Institutions, Thirty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I (Bloomington, Illinois, Public 
School Publishing Co., 1938), pp. 119-143. 
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tion-getting situation."” However, the 
interview definition given above states 
specifically that the dynamics of the inter- 
view rest in the relationship between the 
counselor and the counselee. It is this kind 
of counseling that the counselors of the 
Miami University Vocational Guidance 
Clinic are endeavoring to provide. 

There is no limit to the number of con- 
ferences with each student. In rare cases, 
only one conference is held. More often, 
there are two or three conferences; and not 
infrequently, the counselor conducts as 
many as six or eight interviews with one 
student. 


Transrers oF Low Scnorarsnie STUDENTS 


Undoubtedly, many universities have 
been faced with the very serious problem of 
what to do with students who wish to 
transfer from one division to another with- 
in the university, but whose academic rec- 
ords to date are poor. This was a common 
problem on the Miami campus until the 
Vocational Guidance Clinic was organized. 

Two years ago, the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance recommended that an- 
other committee be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the University, to be known as the 
Inter-Divisional Transfer Committee. The 
recommended procedure was briefly as 
follows: “‘Any student who alleges a vo- 
cational motive for transferring from one 
division of the University to another, buc 
who is ineligible under the present rules 
for such transfer, shall be referred by his 


Dean or Adviser to the Committee on 
Inter-Divisionai fransfers. The committee 
shall study carefully the vocational and 
educational problems of each student re- 
ferred to it, taking into consideration all 
available information it may gather, in- 
cluding the findings and recommendations 
of the University Vocational Guidance 
Clinic and shall make its recommenda- 
tions to the deans concerned.”’ 


OccuPATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Since the organization of the Clinic, the 
Vocational Guidance Committee has also 
sponsored, each spring, a series of twelve 
weekly vocational conferences, known as 
the “Occupational Outlook Series.”’ 

These conferences have been scheduled at 
hours when the majority of the students 
have free time. Each conference covers a 
group of related occupations and is led by 
an authority in the field. The attendance 
increased considerably the second year, 
and plans are now under way for the spring 
conference for 1942. 


SUMMARY 


Thus, in three years time, and with little 
additional expense, at Miami University a 
vocational counseling service has been de- 
veloped of which we are very proud. The 
clinic is still in its developmental stage, 
and undoubtedly grave errors have been 
committed, but every effort is being made 
to reduce the errors and to render the most 
effective service possible. 


Mr. Hopkins is Director of the new Semi-Professional Curriculum at Miami XX 
University (a two-year program for vocational and general education) and 
{ also gives courses in Industrial Psychology and is a consultant in the Vo- } 
cational Guidance Clinic which he helped found. Before coming to Miami 
~\ in 1937 be was on the personnel staff at Wittenberg College. 
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Children’s Aid Society Gives Vocational 
Guidance 


ARTHUR J. RYAN 


Director, Counseling and Employment Service, The Children’s Aid Society 


@ Through its clubs and centers The 
Children’s Aid Society gives voca- 
tional guidance to underprivileged 
youth in New York City. Here is an 
account of the counseling and place- 
ment service, pointed up by typical 
case histories of boys and girls who 
have benefited therefrom. 





FIER FIVE years’ experience in guid- 
ing 10,000 tenement children 
through their high school curricula and 
finding jobs for 6,000 of them, the Counsel- 
ing and Employment Service of The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society in the fall of 1941 began 
its sixth year. 

Established in 1853, The Children’s Aid 
Society today annually meets the health, 
recreational, and vocational needs of more 
than 40,000 New York City tenement boys 
and girls. Its twelve services, united by 
the common bond of providing equal op- 
portunities for every child regardless of 
race or creed, include convalescent and 
foster home care, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
strategically located Centers and play- 
grounds in congested areas, summer camps, 
a home for transient youth, a free farm 
training school, and a housekeeper service 
which prevents the breakup of homes in 
times of sickness of the mother. The 
Counseling and Employment Service began 
its work in 1936. 

The problem of the unemployable is 
acute in New York City, where it is greatly 
accentuated by the background of foreign 
languages, traditions, and common mal- 
adjustments in many homes, and by a gen- 
eral lack of adaptability to the demands of 
business. Without the benefit of sound 


advice, boys and girls from poor environ- 
ments and needy home conditions are com- 
pletely untrained and unprepared to accept 
the responsibilities or meet the demands of 
even the simplest jobs. From these cir- 
cumstances comes the major proportion of 
our ‘‘unemployable’’ young people today. 
Larry’s story is typical. Early in his 
elementary school years Larry suffered two 
major disasters of life—the loss of his 
mother and father, and a severe illness of 
rheumatic fever. Left with an only sister 
who was unable to provide the proper care 
and supervision, Larry was placed in one 
of our convalescent homes. He recuper- 
ated sufficiently to return to school, but a 
cardiac condition made regular attendance 
difficult. Physical activity was necessarily 
limited, he had few clothes, no real friends 
and no money. He wanted a job, he had 
ambitions to become a musician, but 
without training, without some guidance, 
encouragement, and financial aid, the fu- 
ture grew darker and darker. After three 
years of floundering without work, a 
hospital referred him to our service. He 
came to us bitter toward life, resenting 
constructive aid, unkempt in dress and 
appearance. Careful planning and coun- 
seling was attempted but still Larry would 
say: ‘‘Get me a job and never mind the 
talking." We did, but he failed—nor 
once, but several times—and then losing 
the fifth job, he remained away for two 
weeks. But he did return—and with a 
different attitude, a different outlook, an 
improved appearance. He wanted todoa 
good job—and he is now doing it—work- 
ing only half of each day because of his 
“health, but happy and interested. 
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The numerous work-training programs 
now being set up by the Defense Commis- 
sion are helping to train the unemployed 
youth, but more than technical training is 
required by the majority. They need a 
counseling service interested in each indi- 
vidual and equipped to solve any type of 
personal problem over the very critical 
adolescent years. It is our goal to reach 
the future job-seeker at an early age and 
to eliminate the many mistakes made on 
the path toward a job. 

Eight centers or “‘clubs’’ are maintained 
by the Society in New York City, all with 
the major purpose of promoting social, 
vocational, recreational, and medical ser- 
vices for underprivileged children between 
the ages of 5 and21. A director and group 
of assistants including a nurse, social case 
worker, vocational teachers, kindergarten 
teacher, and recreational personnel oper- 
ate at each center. 


CoopgERATION WITH THE SCHOOLS 


One educational counselor visits all 
schools in the city attended by 8B and 9B 
members where, with a plan already in 
operation, these boys and girls are coun- 
seled in cooperation with the school re- 
garding their high or trade school plans. 
The school offers the best situation for 
educational counseling, provides more edu- 
cational information, and is of greatest 
importance in establishing cooperation be- 
tween the school and the Club. With in- 
sufficient counselors in the majority of our 
city elementary and Junior High Schools, 
our plan has been heartily welcomed. In 
schools where a vocational guidance pro- 
gram is in operation, we work directly 
with the counselor to avoid any dupli- 
cation of efforts, while in all others our 
members are counseled after consultation 
with the Principal. 

A composite record card is started at the 
first interview and each succeeding year 
the progress of the club member is observed 
and recorded during his training period. 
Every necessary adjustment during this 
critical time is made by our own agency to 


promote successful educational, social, and 
vocational planning. This may include 
medical or dental care, psychiatric treat- 
ment, scholarship aid, home and family 
adjustments, part time employment, or 
any measure necessary to aid the under- 
privileged boy or girl to achieve his maxi- 
mum development. 


Tue EmpLtoyMENtT OFFICE 


With the completion of his educational 
and vocational training, his written record 
which has been kept up to date at the 
Center, is now referred to the Employment 
Office, centralized to serve all The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society Centers in the city. This 
record, a combination counseling and em- 
ployment record, is an introduction to the 
employment counselor. 

Here the youth is interviewed thor- 
oughly regarding job approach, appear- 
ance, attitudes, and abilities. Providing 
he is adequately prepared and the proper 
job situation is available, he will be sent 
out that day. It may be necessary, how- 
ever, to have several interviews to improve 
his attitude, dress, future plans, etc. In 
certain cases a written profile or résumé 
might be valuable, or a combination of 
some special training and work program, 
or well-known employers might be pre- 
vailed upon to let the boy apply and be 
interviewed to establish confidence in his 
approach. 

The following instance indicates another 
typical procedure: 

It involves the placement of a young boy 
who was determined to be an architect. 
He had numerous drawings showing lim- 
ited ability, but his enthusiasm and perse- 
verance would have made him valuable 
to any concern. Thirty of the best archi- 
tectural firms in the city were listed, and 
he called on each one with his ‘*Profile,”* a 
booklet listing all the details bearing on 
the special kind of work he desired. 
Schooling, avocation, hobbies, and even 
snapshots as illustrations are included in 
the large, attractive folder which is 
planned for applicants who have positively 
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chosen their careers. In this case, one of 
our placement counselors suggested that 
the cover of the boy’s Profile be made of 
blueprint paper to attract the eye of an 
architect. At first there was no response, 
but after he had filled in the waiting period 
of two months with odd jobs, a telegram 
arrived from one of the architects saying, 
‘Report for work Monday.”’ 

In every instance our service gives the 
necessary time and effort to teach the 
proper approach to each applicant, to talk 
over his problems, promote his best inter- 
ests and abilities, and finally place him 
with a firm where his abilities can best be 
utilized. He is encouraged to work with 
us through his Center or Club, for job ad- 
vancement and additional training. To 
foster this relationship each of our counsel- 
ors visits the various Centers once each 
week to interview for job adjustments and 
to acquaint prospective applicants with the 
employment service. 


SpeciaAL TRAINING 


During the past three years specific train- 
ing in the form of an “‘office boys’ training 
course’’ has been offered and has resulted 
in jobs or the re-establishment of 75 young 
men in better positions. Special classes 
prepare Negro youth for Civil Service jobs. 
Others get training in food trades, auto 
mechanics, domestic work, tailoring, and 
pressing. The following is an excerpt 
from a letter written by a young Negro girl 
who received scholarship assistance: “‘I 
feel greatly indebted to The Children’s Aid 
Society for the great opportunity this 
scholarship affords me. One of my great- 
est desires has been to study art at 
Institute and now that I have been granted 
this privilege, I shall do my utmost to live 
up to your expectations of me. Thank you 
again and again for your timely assis- 
tance.” 

Here is another typical story which was 
elicited after forty minutes of patient ques- 
tioning. 

“Two years ago I came to New York be- 
cause my mother had died and my father 


never cared about home. A job here and 
there for two years and finally two weeks, 
three weeks, four weeks—no job, money 
gone—two weeks’ room rent due, no food 
for two days—completely discouraged, I 
went to the pastor of my church. (Almost 
every church knows about our service.) 
He sent me to The Children’s Aid Society 
Employment Service.’’ First a good break- 
fasc—then a complete interview—a part 
time job with lunch, return to the office for 
plans for a job campaign, contact with the 
pastor of the church resulting in a contri- 
bution of $2.00, the continuance of the 
part time job for three days, then—the 
right job which began 5 days from the date 
of the first visit. This girl called our 
office four times that week to tell us how 
happy she was. She sent two other girls 
to us who said, “‘Florence said we really 
could be helped here.’ They were. 

Our educational counseling is confined 
to members of our own Clubs, but our em- 
ployment service will accept any applicant 
between the ages of 17-25 referred by a 
school, church, social agency, or respon- 
sible individual in the community. 

The Children’s Aid Society is a member 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America and in this 
particular service we accept referrals from 
other Clubs in the city for job placement. 
With the U. S. Employment Service, Junior 
Consultation Service, and other agencies 
we accept referrals for employment, and 
likewise refer our own or other applicants 
for job openings or consultation. 

For the large group of young people 
handicapped by maladjustments due to 
familial relationships of favoritism, over- 
protection, exploitation, excessive rejec- 
tion, and restriction, this type of service is 
the final step in providing proper adjust- 
ments. 

This happy combination of services, be- 
ginning with the youngster at an early 
age and extending through later years, 
establishes confidence in our counsel. And 
once the groundwork is laid, the transition 
from ‘‘unemployable’’ to ‘‘employed"’ 

‘young men and women becomes possible. 








* Here is a further investigation of the 
Cleeton Interest Inventory in which 
the interests of 150 students being 
trained in cosmetology were compared 
with 103 young women applicants 
from the public Employment Service. 
This is one of a series of articles on 
this general subject published recently 
by the Magazine. 





T Is THE PuRPosE of this report to present 
I certain results that have come from the 
use of the Cleeton Interest Inventory in one 
field only, cosmetology. 

The technique used in this study was the 
so-called ‘‘known-group’’ technique in 
which persons who avow an interest in a 
certain field are compared with persons 
whose interests are less clearly defined. 

The subjects for this study were divided 
into two groups. The experimental group 
consisted of 150 young women who were 
entering the cosmetology training program 
in the Frank Wiggins Trade School in Los 
Angeles. All were high school graduates 
entering vocational training for work as 
cosmetologists. In many instances the 
young women had waited several months 
for an opportunity to enter this crowded 
program, but their interest had continued. 
Thus membership in this group was con- 
sidered a criterion of interest in the field. 

The control group consisted of 103 young 
women selected at random from applicants 
for employment at the Central Employ- 
ment Service, an agency conducted jointly 
by the Los Angeles City Schools and the 
California Department of Employment. 
All were recent high school graduates or 
students, ready to enter employment. 


A 


Cleeton Interest Inventory Measures 
Cosmetologists 


MILDRED D. HARTZELL and FLORENCE E. MURPHY 


Occupational Counselor and Assistant Supervisor of Placement, respectively 
Central Employment Service, Los Angeles City Schools 


Cleeton Interest Inventories were ad- 
ministered to these two groups and the re- 
actions compared. The following is a re- 
port of these findings, tabulated in Tasxg I. 

Of the experimental group, the cos- 
metology students, seventy-nine or 53 per 
cent included personal service (PSH on the 
Inventory) occupations among their three 
highest interests on the Inventory. Of the 
control group only 21 per cent so reacted 
to the Inventory. When these figures were 
broken down, it was found that, among the 
cosmetology students, 25 per cent classed 
personal service occupations as their first 
choice; 15 per cent ranked it second choice; 
and 13 per cent, third. For the control 
group, similar figures were 6 per cent, 10 
per cent, and 5 per cent. 

Further analysis revealed that many of 
the subjects in the experimental group re- 
acted positively to the activities believed 
to indicate interest in the fields of natural 
science, nursing, and related fields (NSC 
scale). Seventy-one subjects did not ia- 
clude personal service occupations among 
their first three interests. However, forty- 
five of these subjects (30 per cent of the 
entire group) included nursing and na- 
tural science occupations among their first 
three interests. Fourteen of these girls (9 
per cent of the entire group) indicated 
nursing as first choice. 

In combining these data it was found 
that one hundred twenty-four subjects, or 
83 per cent of the group, included either 
personal service occupations or nursing oc- 
cupations among their first three interests. 
Thirty-nine subjects (26 per cent of the 
group) included both personal service and 
nursing among their first three interests. 
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COSMETOLOGISTS’ INTERESTS MEASURED 


In the control group, the following data 
were found. Of one hundred three subjects, 
twenty-two (21 per cent) included per- 
sonal service occupations among their first 
three interests. In addition, thirty-nine 
subjects (38 per cent of the total group) 
included nursing and related occupations 
among their first three interests. Thirteen 
of these (13 per cent) ranked nursing first 
among their interests. Combined data 
show that sixty-one subjects (59 per cent 
of the control group) included either nurs- 
ing or personal service with their first 
three interests. Of this group, only five 
(5 per cent) included both nursing and per- 
sonal service occupations among their 
three major interests. 

A comparison of these data showed that 
31 per cent more persons in the experi- 
mental group than in the control group in- 
cluded personal service occupations among 
their three major interests. The combined 
data revealed the fact that 23 per cent more 
persons in the experimental group than in 
the control group included either per- 
sonal service or nursing among their major 
interests. Both personal service and nurs 
ing occupations were included among ma- 
jor interests by 26 per cent + 2.40 of the 
experimental group and by 5 per cent + 
2.15 of the control group, a difference of 
21 per cent + 3.22, more than six times its 
probable error. 
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Of the experimental group, only 17 per 
cent included neither personal service nor 
nursing among their first three interests. 
Of the control group 40 per cent reacted 
negatively to both fields. 

A comparison of these data by another 
method showed that the mean rank as- 
signed to personal service occupations by 
the experimental group was 3.913 * 0.13. 
The same figures for the control group were 
5-587 + 0.37. The difference between the 
two was 1.67 + 0.39, approximately four 
times its probable error. The experimental 
group assigned to the interest in nursing 
and related occupations a mean rank of 
3-§7 = 0.10, while the control group as- 
signed to the same interest a rank of 4.43 * 
0.15. The difference between the two is 
0.86 += 0.17, more than five times its 
probable error. 

Results of this study seem to indicate 
that persons who have a real interest in 
cosmetology will indicate this in their re- 
actions to the Inventory by scoring high on 
the “‘personal service’’ category; and, 
conversely, that such a reaction to the In- 
ventory is a feasonably valid indication of 
interest in this field. Furthermore, if both 
cosmetology and other personal service 
occupations are included among the three 
major interests as indicated on the In- 
ventory, the validity is significantly in- 
creased. 


Tase I 


Numser AND Per Cent or Susyects in Eacu Group Reactinc Favorasty or Un- 
FAVORABLY 


Scales PSH' and NSC? 


Either PSH Both PSH and Neither PSH 


PSH in Ist NSC in Ist or NSC in NSC in Ist nor NSC in 
3 Inc. 3 Int. Ist 3 Int. 3 Int. Ist 3 Int. 

Per Per Per Per Per 

No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 

Experimentat Group 79 53 45 30 124 83 39 26 26 17 
« Number 150 

Controt Group 22 21 39 38 61 59 5 5 42 41 
Number 103 


1 PSH—Interests similar to manicurist, actress, dancer, singer, and other public performance and personal 


service Occupations. 


* NSC—Interests similar to nurse, bacteriologist, and other occupations related to natural sciences. 











Courses in Vocational Guidance and 
Allied Subjects, Summer of 1942 


CCORDING tO custom, we present a list of courses in vocational guidance offered in 

the 1942 Summer Sessions of colleges and universities. Owing to the limitation 

of space, it has been necessary to restrict the listings to a fairly homogeneous field. No 

courses have been listed dealing with vocational education, industrial arts, general 

economics, general psychology, or miscellaneous courses in tests and measurements. 

Some data are lacking concerning certain institutions whose catalogues were not off the 

press when this list was waaiel . By the time this issue of the Magazine appears, it is 

expected that all the catalogues will be ready for distribution, and that inquirers may ob- 

tain complete information by writing directly to the institution in which they are inter- 
ested. 

Several institutions will operate conferences and workshops in which problems of 
interest to vocational and educational counselors will be featured. Among those re- 
ported are Bucknell University, University of Colorado, Columbia University, Harvard 
University, New York University, Northwestern University, Oregon State College, St. 
Lawrence University, St. Louis University, University of Virginia, College of William 
and Mary. 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Colorado, University of, Boulder 
June 15-July 18 — Frxsr Session, June 15~Jury 17 


Courses in Mental Hygiene, Educational Measure- Vocational Guidance G. E. Myers 
ment, Labor Problems will be offered. In- Principles and Practicesof Guidance G.E. Myzrs 
structors include F. G. Davis, P. L. Harriman, Personality Measurements for Guid- 

W. H. Savuvain, A. B. Biscoz, and other special- ance Workers R. StaGNer 

ists in the guidance field. Mental Hygiene J. B. Sctoottanp 
California, University of, Berkeley Seconp Session, July 20-Aug. 21 

June 29-Aug. 7 Vocational Guidance F. F. Brapsnaw 


Principles and Practices of Guidance 


Vocational Guidance. Seminar. M. S. Lewis ~~ 
a Work in School we Guidance and Counseling of Girls R. Strano 

8 . ; Diagnosis and Counseling R. Stranc 
Personnel and Industrial Psychology GuiseLu : -— 

: . 5 eee Personality Measurements for Guid- 

Occupational Counseling Techniques GHISBLLI pens Ps L.c.$ 
Mental Hygiene R. ANDERSON M tal H “ Wit — 
Labor Economics Kipngr ee - D. Panay 


Columbia University, New York City 
July 7-Aug. 14 


Problems in Vocational Guidance 


California, University of, Los Angeles 
June 29-Aug. 7 


Vocational Guidance D. F. Jackey (June 13-July 3) H. D. Kitson 
Occupational Measurements R. D. Loxen Vooutional and Educational Guid- 
Studies in Industrial Relations P. E. Dopp ones H. D. Krtsow 
Personnel Management W. L. McNavucuton Vocational Testing H_ D. Krrson 
Catholic University of America, Washington, a Employment —_ ae tintin 
D. c ’ , Methods and Content of the Course 
Guidance—Vocational, Educational in Occupations R. N. ANpERSON 
and Recreational E. Lzonarp Illustrative Lessons in Vocational 
Guidance in the Secondary Schools MaLong and Educational Information R.N. ANDERSON 
Guidance Practicum Lzonarp, Reman, Matone Techniques in Guidance 
Teaching Content and Methods Used R. Cartman and Orners 
in Classes in Occupations MaLong Demonstrations of Techniques in 
Guidance C. Linton and Spsctauists 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Cal. Mental Hygiene P. M. Symonps 
June 29-Aug. 7 Field Work in Guidance and Per- 


Counseling and Guidance C. T. Frrts sonnel R. N. ANDERSON 
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SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Introduction to Guidance 
R. Caattman and Oraers 
Survey of Guidance LinTon 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
June 29-Aug. 8 
Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance 
Studies in Educational and Occupa- 
tional oe 
Counseling Methods 
Teaching of Orientation and Occu- 
pational Classes 
Use and Interpretation of Tests in 
Guidance 


Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. 
(1) June 15-July 17; (2) July 20-Aug. 21 
Guidance and Counseling in the 
Secondary School (1) Stoops, HaypgENn 
Techniques of Job Finding (1) K. Dotva 
Principles and Methods of Voca- 
tional Choice (1) 
Guidance and Counseling of School 
Children (2) 


a Washington University, Washington, 


T. H. Currier 


A. ScHINDLER 


. (1) June 22-Aug. 4; (2) Aug. 6-Sept. 18 
ay mew and Administration of 


uidance (1) W. E. Hacer 

Public Personnel Psychology (1) H. F. Hussarp 
Organization and Management of 

Public Personnel Programs (2) D. Carson 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
June 29-Aug. 8 
Principles and Practices of Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance 
R. F. Cromweti 
Occupational Information and Plans 
for Organizing Vocational and 
Educational Guidance Cromwe _L, Seymour 
Vocational and Educational Counsel- 
ing and the Place and Functions of 
the Counselor in Schools and Col- 
leges J. M. Brewer 
The Place of Guidance in Preparation 
for Life in a Democracy J. M. Brewer 
lowa State College, Ames 
June 8-July 15 
Psychology of Vocational Selection 
and Guidance 
Administration of the Guidance Pro- 
gram A. H. Hausratu 


McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario 
July 6-Aug. 14 


V. S. Stevens 


L. K. Henry 


Vocational Psychology 


Michigan State College, East Lansing 
(1) June 23-July 31; (2) Aug. 3-Sept. 4 
— Hygiene of the School Child 
1 
Vocational and Educational Gui- 
dance (1) (2) 
Labor Economics (2° 
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Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 
(1) June 15-July 24; (2) July 27-Aug. 28 
Guidance in Secondary Schools (1) 
(2) M. E. Hann (1), C. G. Wrenn (2) 
Problems in Guidance and Personnel 
Work (1) (2) 
C. G. Wrenn (1); Wrenn, Epwarns (2) 
Diagnosis and Counseling in a 


Student Personnel Program (1) C. G. Wrenn 
Practice in Personnel Work (1) J. G. Darusy 
Vocational Psychology (2) H. P. Lonostarr 


Psychology in Personnel Work (2) 
H., P. Lonosrarr 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
uly 6-Aug. 15) 


Educational and Vocational Gui- 


dance Kenney, Frepensurcu 
Analysis and Counseling of the Indi- 

vidual Pupil R. B. Kenney 
Materials and Practices in Group 

Guidance F. A. FrepensurGcu 
Psychological Tests Applied to Gui- 

dance F. A. Frepgansuros 


Guidance Practices in the Secondary 
School 


New York University, New York City 
(1) June 8-July 3; (2) July 7—Aug. 14 
Mental and Vocational Adjustment 


J. A. Hicks 


and Guidance (1) ZorBAUGH 
Educational and Vocational Gui- 

ance (2) R. Hoppock 
Techniques in Guidance (2) R. Hoprocx 


Introduction to Student Personnel 
Services in Colleges and Universi- 
ties (2) F. Kirkpatrick 
Counseling Methods I (Introduction) 
(2 F. Kirkpatrick 
Counseling Methods II (Cases)(2) F. Kirkpatrick 
Guidance Practices in the Secondary 
School (2) Lona 
Coordinating and Supervising the 
Guidance Activities in ay eo) 
and Senior High School (1) (2) 
Avpricu (1), Perron (2) 
Study, Survey, and Analysis of In- 


dustrial Occupations (2) Spars 
Methods of Disseminating Educa- 

tional and Occupational Informa- 

tion (2) L. P. Mrixer 
Aptitude Testing (2) Shiri 
Research in Guidance and Personnel 

Problems (2) R. Hoppocx 


Mental Hygiene and Personality De- 
velopment (1) (2) Skinner, TOMLINSON 


North Carolina, University of, Raleigh 


Philosophy of Guidance E. W. Boswart 
Occupational Studies E. W. Bosnart 
Individual Problems in Guidance E. W. Bosuart 
Problems in Counseling E. W. Bossaat 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
June 22-Aug. 15 
Basic Course in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Work C. E. Erickson 
~ Guidance in Personnel Work in the 


Secondary School F. B. Drron 
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Guidance and Personnel Work in 


College K. L. Heaton 
Guidance and Personnel Work in the 
Elementary School H. Snactrer 


Vocational Guidance and Occupa- 
tional Trends C. E. Erickson 
Group Guidance Techniques M. Rure 

Guidance Techniques and Measure- 
ment S. E. Tarnox 

Laboratory in Individual Counseling 
E. K. Wrison 
Organization and Administration of 
Selieme F. S. Enpicorr 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching H. Suacrer 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
(1) June 23-July 21; (2) June 23-Aug. 28 
Vocational Guidance (1) H. Toors 
Occupational Information (2) E. L. Bowman 
Laboratory in Employment Tech- 
niques (2) E, L. Bowman 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 
June 20-July 25 
Guidance and Personnel Practice E. D. Doxser 
Psychological Aspects of Vocations 
J. W. Saersurne 
Counseling C. W. Sarser 
Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 
June 22-Aug. 1 


Administration of Guidance in Junior 


and Senior High School MattTaews 
Clinical Field Work in Vocational 
Guidance Virees 


Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(1) June 29-Aug. 7; (2) Aug. 10-21 
Vocational Guidance in the War 
Economy (1) 
Materials for Occupational Counsel- 
ing (1) P. W. Hutson 
The Guidance Function in Education 
P. W. Hutson 
Mental Hygiene and Problems of 
Personality (1) 


P. W. Hutson 


A. G. Drerzz 
Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. 
June 29-Aug. 7 


Administration, Organization, el 
vision of Guidance and Student 


Personnel H.C. Miuis 
Developmental Psychology and Men- 

tal Hygiene ADLER 
Psychological Tests WanTMAN 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
June 29-Aug. 7 
Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance Partcn 
Seminar in Guidance and Personnel 
Con.uirre, Partcr 


St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
July 6-Aug. 14 
Principles and Organization of Gui- 
dance C. C. Dunsmoor 
Interpretation of Personnel Records 
C. C. Dunsmoor 


Guidance for the Homeroom and 
Classroom Teacher C. C. Dunsmoor 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 17-July 30 


Educational Guidance WILKrIns 
Learning in the Vocations L. V. FaGan 
Mental Hygiene F. L. Harmon 


Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
(1) June 29-July 17; (2) July 20-Aug. 7 
Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance (1) Sr. Teresa GerTRuDE 
Seminar in Guidance (2) Sr. Teresa GertRuUDE 
Study of the Individual (2) Sr. Teresa Gertruve 
Labor Problems (1) (2) F. W. Naar 


Southern California, University of, Los Angeles 
June 20-July 31 
Organization and Techniques of 
Counseling and Guidance W. G. Campnett 
Practicum in Counseling and Gui- 
dance W. G. Camppety 
Personality and Mental Hygiene L. P. Torre 
Critique of Research in Educational 
Psychology, Measurement, Coun- 
seling, and Guidance Davis, THorrs 


Stanford University, Stanford University, Cal. 
June 18-Aug. 29 
Guidance in Educational Institutions Brock 
Guidance in Secondary Schools Bei 
Individual Studies in Junior College 
and College Curriculum, Instruc- 
tion and Guidance Bett, Uricu, Keravver 


Educational Sociology (Vocations) KrucG 
Tests of Vocational Apritudes and 
Skills TERMAN 


Occupational Hygiene Brown, Byrp 
Mental Hygiene in the School and 


Community Fenton 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 6-Aug. 14 

Methods and Materials in Teaching 
Guidance Writ1aM Jones 
Guidance in Secondary Education Harry Linton 

Seminar in Guidance Organization 
and Procedures Garrett Nyweips 

Studies in Education and Occupa- 
tional Information Garretr Nywerpe 


Tennessee, University of, Knoxville 
June 8-Aug. 21 
J. A. THacxston 


Mental Hygiene 
Mrrtton WExLeR 


Psychology of Employment 


Virginia, University of, Charlottesville 
June 16-July 26 
Problems of Guidance and the Co- 
Curriculum W. R. Smrtuey 
High School Guidance R. A. Mgave 


Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. 
(1) June 23-July 22; (2) July 23-Aug. 21 
Psychology of Adjustment (1) 
Horton, Gunpiack 
Psychiatry in Relation to Case Work 
2 KasANIN 





Wes 











SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Labor Legislation (1) CHERTKOV 
Economics of Labor (1) (2) Kerr 


West Chester, Pa., State Teachers College 
June 8-27 
Pre-session: Educational Measurements 
June 29-Aug. 7 
Measurements, Mental 


Guidance, Educational 


Hygiene 


William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
June 15-Aug. 7 
Problems in Guidance and Student 
Personnel Work G. H. Armacost 
Diagnosis and Counseling R. B. Empree 
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Institute on Guidance and Student 
Personnel (June 22-26) 
Armacost, Emsrgg, MacLean, 
Oxtver, Mapp, Dregss, Morisy 


Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. 

(1) June 29-Aug. 7; (2) June 29-Aug. 21 
Principles of Educational and Voca- 

tional Guidance (1) C. H. Warrer 
Problems in Educational and Voca- 

tional Guidance (1) Low 
Techniques of Educational and Voca- 

tional Guidance (1) (2) Low, EpcgrTon 
Advanced Course in Educational, 

Social, and Vocational Guidance 

(1) (2) A. H. Eposrrow 
Clinical Studies in Guidance (1) C. H. Waxrusr 





Further Listings 


(Received too late to be inserted alphabetically) 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
June 29-Aug. 7 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 
F. A. FrepensurGH 
Teaching of Occupations F. A. FrepeNsurGH 
Psychological Principles and Proce- 
dures in Guidance and Personnel 
Administration B. V. Moore 


June 8-26 

Character Education and Guidance 
C. D. Caampiin 
July 20-Aug. 7 


Mental Hygiene C. R. Apams 


Aug. 10-28 

Educational and Vocational Guidance 
M. L. Biturcs 
June 29-Aug. 7 

Workshop on the Non-Academic Pupil 


University of Chicago 
June 23-Aug. 1; Aug. 3-Sept. 5 
Guidance and Pupil Adjustment in the 
Elementary School Kawin 
Psychiatric Problems in Education SHERMAN 
Educational and Vocational Guidance Wostiner 











Editorial Comment + + 








Counselor’s Wartime Manual in Preparation 


yp SUGGESTIONS made in the March edi- 
torial under the caption ‘‘Vocational 
Guidance in Aid of Victory’ (page 447) ap- 
parently coincided with the thinking of 
other members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, for at the San 
Francisco Convention in February the 
Association appointed a War Service Com- 
mittee and charged it with the responsi- 
bility for assembling materials that could 
be distributed to counselors of youth, these 
materials to form the basis for helping 
youth see the vocational possibilities in the 
Armed Services and in expanded industries. 
The Committee consists of Margaret E. 
Bennett, Max Baer, W. V. Bingham, Dreng 
Bjornaraa, Mildred M. Hickman, H. A. 
Jager, H. D. Kitson, C. L. Shartle, and 
C. G. Wrenn. The Committee met in 
San Francisco on February 20, and in 
Washington, April 6, both times in com- 
pany with representatives of the Armed 
Forces and governmental agencies. Their 
deliberations have resulted in the outline 
of a Counselor’s Wartime Manual entitled, 
Vocational Guidance for Victory. Devoted to 
the problems which confront youth during 
the emergency, it will contain information 
from original sources that will enable 
counselors to answer questions about the 
workings of the Selective Service System 
and the system of Personnel Classification 
used in the Army; types of jobs and great- 
est shortages in Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Corps, etc. Shortages in criti- 
cal and essential industries will be pre- 
sented together with training facilities 
through which one can prepare for these 


jobs. One section will deal with steps 
which a youth can take toward preparing 
for military service while still in school. 
A considerable amount of attention will be 
given to the appraisal of the individual 
and the help that can be given him in inter- 
preting his assets when he confronts his 
draft board, the personnel classification 
officers in the Army or Navy, an employer 
in industry, or the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice. Many youth who will enter the 
Armed Forces will be able after the war to 
carry their military occupation into civil- 
ian life. Such possibilities should be 
shown them, as well as something of the 
occupational picture that will be in effect 
after the war. Increased opportunities and 
needs for women will also be treated. 

The Manual is scheduled for publication 
next Fall as an issue of this periodical. 
It will be sent free to all subscribers and 
will then be sold to non-subscribers. 

The public is coming to see that in order 
to win the war, 50 per cent of our total 
working force which by 1943 is expected 
to reach 60 millions, will be engaged in 
occupations directly concerned with the 
military effort. Naturally the greatest 
burden will fall on youth, those with least 
experience and least job-wisdom. The per- 
sons who are in a position to give them 
most help are the counselors who habit- 
ually interest themselves in youth's voca- 
tional problems. It is hoped that the pro- 
posed Manual will facilitate the effective 
utilization of the man power of the nation 
and thus more quickly bring about victory 
for Democracy.—H. D. K. 
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Association Activities 1 + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Detroit Workshop 


IVELY Discussion of professional prob- 

lems characterizes the meetings of 
the Workshop of the Detroit Branch of 
NVGA. It was organized in February, 
1941, as a free, special service to Branch 
members and has met with conspicuous 
success. Its activities are reported by 
Bertha M. Robinson, who was Branch 
President, 1940-1941, and who was largely 
responsible for organizing the project. 
The story of its development will be of in- 
terest to officers of other Branches who 
may be considering a similar program. 

To determine whether such a service 
would meet a real need, the membership 
was sent a news letter in the form of an in- 
vitation. The enthusiastic response en- 
couraged the sponsors to continue their 
plans for organization. 

John R. Emens, Chairman, Personnel 
Board of the Detroit Board of Education, 
agreed to serve as group leader, and the 
Executive Board of the Branch voted to 
absorb all costs. 

The Workshop meets monthly during 
the school year and the attendance has 
continued to be good. Sessions are held at 
Wayne University, beginning at 4 o'clock. 
Dr. Emens presides during the first hour. 
The meeting then breaks up into small 
groups for discussion of special problems. 
Dinner follows at 6 at the Faculty Club, 
for those who wish to stay. Dr. Emens or 
a visiting consultant leads the round table 
discussion of current topics in the fields of 
education and vocational guidance. The 
informal, spontaneous atmosphere has con- 


tributed much to the success of the meet- 
ings. 


ProGraM, FesruARY—JUNE, 1941 


Four studies were begun and are still in 
progress. 
1. The high school counselor's load. 
Analysis of the facts show undue time 
devoted to clerical duties. Recommen- 
dations for redefining the counselor's 
duties are now being studied by an ad- 
ministrative committee. 
z. Analysis of the cumulative record 
system in use in Detroit 
Recommendations for more feasible 
methods of handling and interpretation. 
3. Occupational information in the cur- 
riculum 
Nature of material. By whom taught? 
At what grade levels? 
Community problems 
Procedure for solving special neigh- 
borhood problems. Means for better 
understanding. 


At the closing session in June an evalua- 
tion panel report was given. All members 
thus became acquainted with the studies of 
the various groups and their recommenda- 
tions. 

RESULTS 


The Workshop gives the Association 
new vitality through its emphasis on 
practical leadership in a program of action. 

The Workshop constitutes a convenient 
department for reference in regard to meth- 
ods and practices in counseling and voca- 
tional guidance. 
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The continuing popularity of the Work- 
shop justifies the technique of cooperative 
planning. 

The friendly reception of Workshop 
recommendations by interested school ad- 
ministrators gives the counselors a part in 
administrative planning. 

New Jersey Conference 

“Guidance Services for National De- 
fense’’ was the theme of the spring confer- 
ence held March 28 at New Brunswick. 
This annual conference is sponsored by the 
Guidance and Personnel Association of 
New Jersey and the School of Education, 
Rutgers University. 

Harry D. Kitson, under the caption, 
“Counseling Youth for Wartime Service,”’ 
described a War Manual being prepared by 
the War Service Committee of NVGA, 
which will aid counselors in answering 
youth’s questions regarding the occupa- 
tional specialties in the armed forces, 
shortages in skilled workers in civilian 
jobs, and the bearing which present cir- 
cumstances have on their individual occu- 
pational planning. 

The work of the Monmouth County Or- 
ganization for Social Service was described 
by John Montgomery, Executive Secre- 
tary. Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Sec- 
retary, Progressive Education Association, 
bewailed the lack of organized war effort 
in educational institutions. At the lunch- 
eon session Arthur J. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania discussed changes 
in occupational patterns brought about by 
the war. A plea urging counselors to help 
prepare boys’ minds for service in the 
armed forces was made by Private Paul L. 
Cambreleng, Classification and Assign- 
ment Section, Fort Dix. 

In the afternoon informal discussion 
groups considered counseling, organiza- 
tion and administration, placement, youth- 
out-of-school, guidance in the elementary 
school. Chairmen for the respective 
groups were as follows: Harvey A. Kunt- 
selman, Assistant Principal, Dover High 
School; Ralph Gallagher, Supervisor of 





Guidance, Elizabeth Public Schools; Rus- 
sell Eldridge, Director for New Jersey Pub- 
lic Employment Service; Bernard S. Miller, 
New Jersey NYA; and Eugene G. Wilkins, 
Principal, Short Hills School and Glen- 
wood School, Milburn. 

Chairmen of the general sessions were 
Edward Herbert, Director of Guidance, 
Perth Amboy Public Schools; William W. 
Reynolds, Principal, Haddonfield Mem- 
orial High School and President, New Jer- 
sey Secondary School Principals Associa- 
tion; and C. E. Partch, Dean, School of 
Education, Rutgers University. 





South Florida Conference 


Highlighted by an address by Professor 
Rex B. Cunliffe, Chairman of the Promo- 
tion Committee of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and Professor 
of Education at Rutgers University, the 
March Conference of the South Florida 
Guidance and Personnel Association at- 
tracted a large number of counselors from 
the greater Miami area. 

Two specific outcomes of the conference 
included (1) enactment of a resolution ask- 
ing the Dade County (including Miami) 
Board of Public Instruction to free the 
time of counselors in senior high schools 
for the balance of the school year so that 
they can undertake an intensive study of 
the potential abilities of the graduating 
students with reference to the national war 
effort; and (2) the preparation of a set of 
guiding principles to assist those respon- 
sible for guiding high school youth in (a) 
the college training area, and (b) the 
special defense training course area. 

Emphasis was given to the necessity of 
cooperating fully with the government in 
locating manpower—including the wise 
selection of those who ought to be en- 
couraged to continue with college work in 
preparation for more technical fields and 
the professions, and the enlistment of 
others with different potentialities for 
either the armed services or the special de- 
fense training fields. 
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Professor Cunliffe served as consultant 
for the conference which held sessions on 
Friday evening and Saturday morning. 
Dean Charles R. Foster, of the University 
of Miami, President of the South Florida 
Association, presided at the session. Sec- 
tion leaders included P. W. Seagren, prin- 


cipal of Miami's technical high school; 
Dr. Garth Akridge, director of vocational 
education for Dade County; Nina Mc- 
Adam, Dean of Girls, Miami Senior High 
School; Louis K. Manley, professor of 
political science, University of Miami; 
and Dr. William Halstead, professor of 
English, University of Miami. 


News of the Branches 


Southern California 


The Southern California section of the 
Vocational Guidance Association met in 
March with a twofold purpose. 

First to enjoy the reports of delegates 
who attended the National Convention in 
San Francisco, and second to pay tribute to 
their own member, Margaret E. Bennett, 
newly elected President of NVGA, and 
hear her summary of the Committee on 
War Service meetings held at the Con- 
vention. 

The three delegates outlined how the 
San Francisco Convention will influence 
vocational guidance procedures from the 
standpoint of their respective sections: 
Education, Homer Fetty, County Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts and Vocation Edu- 
cation; Marion De Parr, Manager of Pasa- 
dena Office of U. S. Employment Service; 
and Albert T. Helbing, Ass’t Director of 
Education of the Lockheed Aircraft and 
Vega Corporation. 

Dr. Bennett’s report dealt chiefly with 
the War Service Committee which, she 
said, was functioning full speed ahead 
with a session in Washington scheduled to 
meet within two weeks. She spoke en- 
thusiastically of the plans under way for 
the special edition of Occupations which 
will soon be in the hands of all counselors. 

Stressing vocational guidance and “‘all 
out’ for victory, she asked that greater 
emphasis be placed on vocational guidance 


and the development of human resources, 
making the world a better place in which 
to live. 

Chicago 

At its meeting on Monday, March 2, the 
Chicago Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion had two guest speakers who outlined 
the services of their respective organiza- 
tions and indicated ways in which they 
might be of help to local branches. Royce 
Brewster of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, outlined the activities of the Ser- 
vice. C. H. Michelman, newly appointed 
Director of the Illinois State Department 
of Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, made his first appearance before the 
Chicago group to present the plans of the 
new department and to solicit the coopera- 
tion of local counselors. 

Another feature of the program was an 
overview report of the national meetings 
in San Francisco. Florence Clark, Lester 
J. Schloerb, E. L. Kerchner, and Leland L. 
Medsker spoke briefly on various areas 
which they had covered at the Convention. 


New England 


“What's New in Materials for Testing 
and Analysis,’’ was the subject of the 
meeting held March 11. Bert A. Roens, 
Arlington Public Schools, gave ‘‘A Critical 
Analysis of the Kuder Preference Record."’ 
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In his report, Dr. Roens compared the re- 
sults of the Kuder Preference Record with 
various other interest inventories—par- 
ticularly Strong and Thurstone. He 
brought out the point that the attempt in 
Kuder tests was to find out the interests of 
young people and then to apply them to 
the occupations and professions, whereas 
Strong started from the opposite point of 
view, took the interests of already estab- 
lished and successful people and then 
worked back to the school levels. Dr. 
Roens's report was based on an experiment 
covering 100 students who were tested in 
Arlington High School by the Kuder 
Preference Record. 

The second speaker was Stanley Estes, 
Northeastern University, who spoke on 
“Recent Research in Mechanical Apti- 
tude." Dr. Estes has completed research 
on five mechanical tests. It was concluded 
that “‘all five tests test whatever it is we 
are testing,’’ but there still seems to be 
some question as to just what ‘mechanical 
ability’ is. Dr. Estes gave excellent statis- 
tics as to the correlation of average test 
scores with freshmen results in descriptive 
geometry. While there seemed to be a 
relatively high correlation between tests, 
the correlation with high descriptive 
geometry grades was disappointing. It 
was felc that Dr. Estes gave much informa- 
tion about mechanical tests which was 
both specific and constructive. 

Mrs. Beatrice Cahill of Boston Univer- 
sity spoke on “‘An Evaluation of the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality.’’ Mrs. Cahill 
commented upon the fact that while Bern- 
reuter tests the personal and inner adjust- 
ments and Bell tests the environmental ad- 
justments primarily, the California test 
combines both areas, the two major ad- 
justments in every life. She also felt that 
personality tests should start in earlier 
school years as college was sometimes too 
late for counselors to do effective remedial 
work. 

R. Ross Lamoreaux, Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, Harvard University, discussed ‘‘Re- 
cent Researches in Reading Difficulties." 


He reported the results on recent work 
done at Harvard. With the help of a proj- 
ect film and a reading manual, it has been 
found possible to get the lowest 20 per 
cent of the group up to the average for en- 
tering freshmen and to increase their read- 
ing speed about 104 w. p. m. A film was 
shown in connection with this talk. 

Dean Jesse B. Davis of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education gave a sum- 
mary of the West Coast Vocational Gui- 
dance Conference. 

Archibald Taylor, President of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, presided. 


Central New York 


The San Francisco Convention was re- 
ported by Dean M. Eunice Hilton of Syra- 
cuse University at a dinner meeting on 
March 19. The guest of honor was Fred 
C. Kaffer, newly appointed Director of 
Guidance for the Syracuse Public Schools. 


Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 


How the schools can train youth for 
industry was the theme of a talk given by 
Walter Lord of the Arkell and Smith Com- 
pany of Canajoharie at a meeting of the 
Mohawk Valley Guidance Association 
held in Herkimer on March 24. Mr. Lord 
listed the following qualifications as im- 
portant for any young person working in 
an office: ability to write legibly, to use 
correct English, to use the dictaphone 
and other office machines. He also stressed 
the need for young people who can 
think and act for themselves and for those 
who daily read and interpret the news. 

George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Guidance of the State of New York, 
gave an interesting account of the San 
Francisco Convention. 


Teachers College, N. Y. 


On the evening of March 16, the Teach- 
ers College Branch met to hear reports of 
the National Conference held in San 
Francisco. Miss Katz, President of the 
New York City Branch, reviewed Terman’s 
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report and also gave a brief description of 
Shartle’s talk at the Convention. Both 
Dr. Kitson and Miss Katz commented on 
the active cooperation at the meetings of a 
number of men from the armed forces. 
When time came for refreshments, Dr. 
Kitson offered a willing hand at stirring 
the punch. 

After the reports, plans for the April 25 
meeting were discussed. At that time the 
annual dinner and Follies of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association are scheduled 
to take place at the Men's Faculty Club. 


New York City 


Press relations and publicity are topics of importance to 
all Branches. More space than usual is therefore given 
to the report of this meeting. 


“Vocational guidance,"’ said the pro- 
gram makers of the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association, “‘has a bad press,"’ 
and around that postulate was built the 
Branch’s third dinner meeting of the season 
on March 17. 

Guest discussants, representatives of the 
leading New York City dailies, were: 
Jacob Jacowitz, educational editor of the 
New York Sun; Benjamin Fine, educational 
editor, The New York Times; Mark Price of 
the Bronx Home News; and Ray Abrashkin 
of PM. Clarence W. Failor, Executive 
Secretary of NVGA and Managing Editor 
of Occupations, also participated in the 
panel. Howard Shiebler, secretary to the 
Superintendent of New York City Schools, 
acted as moderator. 

Mr. Jacowitz, of the New York Sun, un- 
conditionally refuted the premise. ‘‘What 
exactly do you mean by bad?"’ he asked. 
“I think vocational guidance has a good 
press. The philosophy, the program, the 
activities of the movement, or the profes- 
sion, are consistently reported in the news- 
papers. And certainly not unfavorably. 
Vocational guidance és a subject of great 
interest, both in the field of education, and 
beyond. It is of widespread interest to 
parents, and to everyone interested in 
young people. 

“I don’t have to tell any of you, of 


course, of our column in the Sun, exclu- 
sively devoted to vocational guidance— 
written by Miss Weary. That column is 
now nearly three years old. When we put 
it in, we felt there was a definite need for 
it. We have found we were right. It has 
met with an excellent response. It is in 
great demand. (The reference was to 
Bettie Weary'’s column—'‘*What Job for the 
Graduate?’'—which appears weekly, every 
Friday, in all editions of the New York Sun.) 
So, I say again, vocational guidance has a 
good press."’ 

In the estimation of Mr. Abrashkin, of 
PM, vocational guidance constitutes only 
one section, one part so to speak, of educa- 
tional news. ‘‘My newspaper,”’ he said, 
“‘is interested in any material that makes 
news on vocational guidance, just as it is 
interested in any material that makes news 
on other subjects."’ 

Mr. Price, of the Bronx Home News, de- 
scribed in some detail the functioning of 
the educational department of that journal. 
He enumerated the various aspects of news 
in the field of education, regional and local, 
among which vocational guidance is in- 
cluded, of interest to his publisher. He 
explained that a certain amount of such 
copy appears daily in the columns of his 
newspaper, but to a much more compre- 
hensive degree weekly. 

Speaking of the quantity of information 
on the subject of vocational guidance that 
reaches the education department of the 
New York Times, Mr. Fine went on record 
as being in complete accord with the policy 
expressed by Mr. Jacowitz of the New York 
Sun. Asked by Mr. Shiebler to explain 
why more vocational guidance news didn't 
appear, Mr. Fine answered: ““The main 
reason is that releases do not come to the 
editorial desk in such shape that they can 
be used. The quantity of such copy that 
comes to the desk of every daily news- 
paper is enormous, but the percentage of it 
that is in a form suitable for use is negli- 
gible.” 

Dr. Failor made the point that news of 
Vocational guidance, particularly that 
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dealing with occupations, “‘such as the 
column written by Miss Weary,”’ is not 
the sort of thing that once it is written, is 
finished—is over and done with. ‘‘Occu- 
pations,"’ he said, ‘‘are always changing; 
something is being added, something is 
being taken away. Which means, that al- 
though Miss Weary may have written 
about a particular occupation two or three 
years ago, she can still write about irc 
again now, today, and it will be news. 
Because there will be new things to say.”’ 

Subsequent to Dr. Failor's remarks, 
questions and comments from the floor 
were directed to the panel. Included in 
this verbal barrage, with some of the re- 
sponses, were the following: 

(1) Will the press tell us what, in 
their opinion, would make a good voca- 
tional guidance story? In other words, 
to what kind of story, would they react 
favorably?. The answer was to the effect 
that a good vocational guidance story 
would be one that contained news. 

(2) Why does a newspaper of reputa- 
tion accept advertising from ‘‘quack”’ 
vocational guidance outfits? One of the 
leading metropolitan dailies has been 
running the advertisement of such an 
agency for years. The Chairman of the 
panel replied to this one by saying that 
“the speakers all represent the editorial 
departments of their newspapers, not the 
business departments. These are com- 
pletely separate entities; consequently, 
that question has no place here.”’ 

(3) Since parents are all interested in 
vocational guidance, why are there not 
more reports of the contribution made 
by vocational guidance to young peo- 
ple’s future? Parents, it is true, are in- 
terested in vocational guidance, but they 
are not universally convinced that it al- 
ways makes a valuable contribution to 
their son’s or daughter's future because 
they confuse it with placement—was the 
substance of the reply. 

(4) If the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association were to launch a 
campaign to run out of business “‘quack”’ 
vocational guidance agencies, would 
that make news in which the press 
would be interested? ‘‘Vocational gui- 


dance,’’ was the conservative response, 
“does not lend itself to display head- 
lines."’ 

Informally speaking, the general con- 
sensus was that the evening's theme had 
been so vital and provocative, it was un- 
fortunate that the discussion had had to 
end, and many felt that the subject 
should be kept in mind for another meet- 
ing. 

St. Louis 


At the meeting held March 24, Fred M. 
Karches, Director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions of the Associated Industries of Mis- 
souri, gave a demonstration of the instruc- 
tional methods used within industry in 
training the worker for war production. 
Guests at the meeting were members of the 
St. Louis County Guidance Council. 

The February meeting was held at the 
Sunnen Plant, makers of precision ma- 
chines. The training of young people for 
present opportunities in industry was the 
subject of the discussion. 


Omaha 


At a luncheon meeting on March 19 a 
panel of youth discussed ‘*Youth’s Need in 
Vocational Guidance Today.’’ Agencies 
were invited to bring youth representatives 
to the meeting. 


Central Ohio 


“Occupational Opportunities in the 
Armed Services’ was the topic of the 
meeting held March 6. Significant infor- 
mation for counselors was given by Col. 
E. P. Pierson of the Army and Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate, H. E. Trusler, of the Navy, 
regarding selection and assignment in the 
armed forces. Spring meetings of the 
Branch were scheduled for April 10 and 
May 8. 

New Jersey 

The newly formed Bergen County sec- 

tion of the New Jersey Guidance and Per- 


sonnel Association met at Teaneck High 
School, March 12, with Charles Barbier, 
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Representative of Science Associates, pre- 
siding. Clarence W. Failor, Executive 
Secretary of NVGA, spoke briefly on the 
work of the National Association and the 
services it plans to render to make 
counseling more realistic for youth and 
adults in a nation at war. Robert Hop- 
pock of New York University gave a very 
stimulating talk on ‘“‘New Techniques in 
Guidance."’ Following the program, cake 
and punch were served. 

A symposium and discussion of ‘‘Psy- 
chological Method in Vocational Gui- 
dance and Selection’’ was held at Asbury 
Park, in connection with the Annual Con- 
vention of the New Jersey Vocational and 
Arts Association. The speakers were 
David W. Cook, Works Psychologist, 
Western Electric Company, Kearny, N. J., 
and Charles E. O'Dell, assistant Regional 
Representative, Social Security Board, 
Philadelphia. Discussants were E. K. Cun- 
liffe, Supervisor, OPM and Engineering 
Defense; and Ralph Gallagher, Director of 
Guidance, Elizabeth Public Schools. The 
Chairman was Herbert Meyer, Chief, 
Junior Placement Service, Essex County 
Vocational Schools. 


Philadelphia 


Several meetings on vocational guidance 
were held in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, during Schoolmen’s 
Week, March 16-20. 

On Thursday, March 19, our Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Dinner was held at 
Kugler’s. The speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Stoddard, Superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia Public School System. Dr. Stod- 
dard discussed his plans for the new coun- 
selor program in selected Elementary, Vo- 
cational, and Senior High Schools. There 
may be in-service training of teachers to 
fill the counselor positions at the Elemen- 
tary School level. Dr. Stoddard outlined 
the plan in great detail and answered all 
the questions our group placed before him. 
In addition, Dr. Stoddard presented his 
concept of counseling in a democracy. He 
stressed the need for the counselor to keep 


pace with our rapidly changing world. 
Dr. Stoddard is an accomplished and able 
speaker. The large turnout was a tribute 
to his able and democratic leadership in 
Philadelphia. 

Marian Bach, our past President, pre- 
sented a paper, “Significance of Follow-up 
Activities in Guidance Service,”’ at an- 
other Schoolmen’s Week program. 

A dinner meeting will be held April 17 
in cooperation with Temple University's 
career conference. Dr. Bell will be the 
principal speaker. 


Dallas, Texas’ 


On March 28 a luncheon and annual 
business meeting were held at the YMCA. 
Plans for the next season were discussed 
and new officers elected. A War Service 
Committee will be appointed to cooperate 
with the National Committee. An im- 
portant project of this past year has been 
the work of a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of local agencies concerned 
with vocational guidance for high school 
students and out-of-school youth. 

A vocational guidance program was 
included in the meeting of the Texas State 
Teachers Association (North Texas Dis- 
trict, Number Five) at Dallas, March 6. 
G. B. Trimble, Principal, Fort Worth 
Technical High School, spoke on ‘Specific 
Vocational Guidance,’" and President 
George W. Frasier, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, discussed ‘‘General 
Principles of Vocational Guidance.”’ 


Second Call for Back Issues 


The response to our recent request for 
back issues of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, has been very gratifv- 
ing. National Headquarters now has a 
complete file of the Magazine, with the 
exception of the May, 1928, issue. Weare, 
therefore, still seeking at least one copy of 
this issue. If you have a copy you do not 
care to keep, won't you please send it to 
us? Volume VI, No. 8, May, 1928.— 
*  Crarence W. Faitor, Managing Editor 














Report of Branch Members by Branches - 
as of April 1, 1942 
=a 
National Headquarters presents this report for your very serious consideration. We urge that the officers of F 
each Branch compare these figures with those presented in former months. If this comparison shows that your me. 
Branch is one of those contributing to the drop in Association membership, we suggest that you take immediate Ma 
steps to restore your membership. fori 
In view of the increasing interest and activity in vocational guidance there would appear to be no real reason Ne 
why membership should not be growing instead of decreasing. A continuous membership campaign by each 
Branch is essential. The forthcoming special June issue entitled, ‘‘Vocational Guidance for Victory—A Coun- v 
selor’s Wartime Manual,"’ will assist you in quickening interest in the Association and the Magazine. 
Crarence W. Faitor Sup 
Executive Secretary a 
> as: 
Atlanta, Ga. 1 New Jersey 148 Kvi 
Baltimore 9 New Orleans 35 the 
Binghamton, N. Y. 22 New York City 150 Clir 
Capital District, N. Y. 38 New York University 31 guic 
Central New York 14 North Carolina 55 sche 
Central Ohio 48 Northeastern Ohio 80 sear 
Central Pa. 24 Northern California 79 Mr. 
Chicago 104 Northern Indiana 27 ocee’ 
Cincinnati 45 Northwestern Ohio 29 h 
Colorado 36 Omaha, Nebr. 22 = 
Connecticut 78 Ontario 36 Tea 
Dallas, Texas 8 Oregon 21 Uni 
Detroit 158 Philadelphia Dep 
East Tennessee 27 Quad City ll 
Erie, Pa. 30 Rhode Island 34 Ti 
Guayama, P. R. 1 Rio Piedras, P. R. 7 Indu 
Honolulu 23 Rochester, N. Y. 47 lege 
lowa 46 Rockland Co., N. Y. 17 b 
Jackson, Mich. ] St. Louis 37 — 
Kansas 33 Seattle 19 fessc 
Kentucky 5 So. Florida 36 
Lansing, Mich. 23 So. Calif. 84 PE 
Maine 22 Southern Tier, N. Y. 2 Assi 
Maryland 93 Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 66 Bene 
Merrimack Valley, Mass. 39 Vermont 3 N. J 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. ll Virginia ll 
Middle Tennessee 19 Washington, D. C. 101 
Milwaukee 17 Westchester, N. Y. 59 At 
Minneapolis 20 Western Mich. 17 selor 
Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 20 Western N. Y. 46 Lieu 
Montana 40 Western Pa. 68 
Mountain State, W. Va. 39 Wisconsin 17 M: 
National Capital 0 Worcester, Mass. 7 Gour 
New England 151 Wyoming 7 Scho 
TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERSHIP—2,746 " 
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—————EE 
Who’s Who and Where 





F. Atvan FrepensurGu is now a Place- 
ment Officer at the Office of Emergency 
Management, New York City. He was 
formerly Director of Guidance, Hudson, 
New York. 


WitiiaM C. Kvaraceus is now Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in charge of 
vocational guidance and research in the 
Passaic, N. J., Public Schools. Mr. 
Kvaraceus was formerly associated with 
the Brockton, Mass., Child Guidance 
Clinic, where he directed the school 
guidance program, supervised special 
schools and classes, and carried ona re- 
search and curriculum revision program. 
Mr. Kvaraceus has taught in the summer 
sessions of the University of Vermont and 
has given courses at Bridgewater State 
Teachers College, under the Division of 
University Extension of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. 


Tuomas Gitson, formerly instructor in 
Industrial Relations at the Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, Newark, N. J., has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Peter SCHNEEMANN has been appointed 
Assistant Guidance Counselor at the St. 
Benedict's Preparatory School, Newark, 
N. J. 


AnTHONY Lomsarpo, formerly Coun- 
selor, Linden, N. J., High School, is now a 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Army. 


Mitton Mixtas has been appointed 
Gounselor at Gamaliel Bradford High 
School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


LizuTeNANT CHaries A. ULitman has 
been transferred from the New Cumberland 
(Pa.) Reception Center to Camp Joseph T. 


Robinson, Arkansas, where he will serve 
as Personnel Consultant. 


Leonarp M. Mitter has been appointed 
Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. He will assume his new 
duties July 1. Mr. Miller has been Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Rockland County, Nyack, 
N. Y. 


A. A. Livericurt has been granted leave 
of absence from the Jewish Vocational 
Service, Chicago, to become a field worker 
in the Labor Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Pau L. CamBreLenG, who has been Re- 
gional Vice-President for North Jersey of 
the Guidance and Personnel Association of 
New Jersey, has been called to military 
service. His successor as Regional Vice- 
President is Epwarp W. Rice, Research 
Assistant in the Personnel Relations De- 
partment of the Newark College of Engi- 
neering. 


Ciara Mencer has been appointed by 
the Illinois State Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search head psychologist of the East St. 
Louis Child Guidance Bureau. Since 1935 
Dr. Menger has been psychologist with the 
Psychiatric-Child Guidance Clinic in St. 
Louis. 


Exizasets B. Batter has been appointed 
vocational counselor at Burdick Evening 
School, Stamford, Connecticut. 


C. H. Waller, President, Wisconsin Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, has just 
been appointed Director of Guidance and 
Special Education, Madison Public Schools. 





For this column we depend on you for news of 
ecend appointments and other personal items of 
general interest. 
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The Nation Needs Trained Women 


Capital Conference Stresses Wartime Demands 


WARNING THAT Maf-power reserves 
will be strained in the next few 
months and that properly trained college 
women will be needed in many vocational 
fields was the one certain note in the special 
conference on war demands for trained per- 
sonnel called by the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations in Washington, 
D. C., on March 20 and 21. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins told 
the conference at the Friday luncheon ses- 
sion that women will constitute one-third 
of the 15,000,000 war workers to be needed 
by next January. Asserting that women 
excel at painstaking jobs requiring pa- 
tience and dexterity, Secretary Perkins em- 
phasized that women can do practically 
any kind of war work that is not beyond 
their physical strength. 

In this category, she included operation 
of punch presses, drilling and milling ma- 
chines, lathes, grinders, polishers, and 
other skilled tasks. Surveys by the Labor 
Department showed that at least one-third 
of the jobs in aircraft assembly factories 
can be done successfully by women. 

Discussing the conversion of women into 
war industry workers, Secretary Perkins 
said, in part: 


Who can tell where this girl and that 
one may find the work niche to which 
she can best apply her energies in the war 
effort? She may be drawn into factory 
work rooms where shells, anti-aircraft 


guns, jeep cars, Army trucks, or bombers 
are being produced at high speed. She 
may develop skills that will be useful in 
shipyards, in airports, or even in activities 
with the armed forces. There is a chance 
she may devote herself to manual labor. 
Young college women will be more con- 
cerned with such matters as job training, 
hours, wages, workroom conditions in re- 
lation to health, safety, and efficiency on 
the job, if they are personally involved. 


In speaking of the place of women in our 
war effort, Judge Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, reported that the 
War Department alone now employs 
more than half a million civilians and that 
the proportion of women will increase as 
rapidly as possible. Along this line, he 
spoke as follows: 


Now what is the War Department do- 
ing to get these women? Thousands of 
them come in and ask for jobs. Our per- 
sonnel officers ask: ‘What can you do?” 
Ic is a fair question. Large numbers 
make the same answer that a great many 
men have to make. They are anxious to 
serve but they have no technical training. 
What can we do then? Train them as 
rapidly as possible—train them for thou- 
sands of technical and supervisory jobs 
throughout the whole structure of our 
war work. That training program 1s 
now in operation. It is proceeding so 
well that the Air Service Command 
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expects that before the end of 1942, 25 
per cent of its employees in the air depots 
will be women. In England the pro- 
portion of women in aircraft industries is 
40 per cent. Those are good figures to 
shoot at. 

The Signal Corps has set up a similar 
training program. It has many appren- 
tices now, for example, as radio trainees. 
The Ordnance Department is training 
large numbers of women to be inspectors 
and to perfect themselves in hundreds of 
different operations which require speed 
and dexterity. 

Women are now operating drill presses, 
lathes, grinding machines; they are 
assembling delicate instruments of all 
kinds, loading shells and filling powder 
bags. The same thing is true in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. Women are 
doing laboratory work of all kinds as 
well as turning out gas masks on the 
assembly lines. In the Quartermaster 
Corps women do a large proportion of 
the work. In the Medical Department, 
as you know, women are everywhere the 
doctors are. But many more are needed. 
The Army can use ten thousand nurses 
right now. 

But you cannot find any branch of the 
service that does not need trained, re- 
sponsible women. We therefore propose 
to organize a Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps for the thousands of responsible 
tasks which women can perform to re- 
lieve the soldiers for combat. 

American industry will have an in- 
creasing need for technically trained 
women to take the place of the men in- 
ducted into the Army. And our cities 
need trained and responsible people too. 
They need air-raid wardens, fire wardens, 
people trained in first aid, disaster relief 
and demolition work. 


Post-War Jobs 


John Ihider of the D. C. Alley Dwelling 
Authority was one of the speakers at the 
session on education and community agen- 
cies. After the war, he said, women will 
hold their jobs on the basis of merit. He 
also expressed the view that the war would 
open many opportunities for employment 
of women in public housing. * 


Pointing out that the Nation's war 
effort will make it necessary, by 1943, to 
bring into the ranks of labor more than 
§,000,coo persons who ordinarily would 
not be looking for jobs or be willing to 
take them, A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, said that the 
maintenance of essential civilian produc- 
tion will depend on “‘the employment of 
women or of school children."’ He spoke 
at the Saturday luncheon session. ‘We 
need to test dependency for draft deferment 
not on the basis of existing dependency but 
on the basis of potential dependency,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘Actually it is a matter of in- 
difference, so far as labor market policy is 
concerned, whether wives without chil- 
dren are classed as dependents or as capable 
of self-support. I hope only that we treat 
alike the husband of the wife who works 
and the husband of the wife who might 
work but does not. If we don't treat them 
alike, I know of no reason to expect large 
numbers of married women to offer their 
services at the employment offices." 


Other New Fields 


At the transportation and communica- 
tion round table it was pointed out that 
the Government's shipbuilding program 
has opened many jobs for women. Al- 
though motor transportation so far has not 
been an attractive field for women, it was 
reported that some women now drive 
commercial trucks and that the war might 
increase their number. Employment op- 
portunities for women in the fields of air 
transport, railroads, and Federal Com- 
munications were outlined. 

Representatives of more than 100 col- 
leges and universities, more than 25 private 
industries, and 40 government agencies 
were in attendance. The full proceedings 
are to be published and will be available to 
vocational counselors and other interested 
persons.—Forrest H. Kirxpatricx, Per- 
sonnel Manager, RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 
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Wabash Valley Conference 


The Fourth Annual Guidance Confer- 
ence for the high school juniors and seniors 
of the Wabash Valley was held on the 
campus of the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, March 25. More than 
1,200 pupils and their teachers from thirty- 
six schools attended the helpful sessions 
made possible by the cooperative efforts of 
the College, the Laboratory School, and 
100 college students. 

The general session included a thirty 
minute concert by the College Band which 
was followed by the stimulating address 
by V. Dewey Annakin, Dean of Men, In- 
diana State Teachers College. Forty-one 
community leaders were in charge of the 
vocational interest groups. Each pupil at- 
tended two different interest groups of his 
choice. 

The professional program was in charge 
of Royce E. Brewster, Specialist in Con- 
sultation and Field Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. He spoke 
on the topic “‘A Practical Philosophy of 
Guidance"’ which was followed by active 
discussion from the floor. At the luncheon 
he spoke on *‘Patterns of Action in Gui- 
dance."’ 

At the afternoon program for the stu- 
dents, Eunice M. Johnson, Training Direc- 
tor for L. S. Ayres and Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, spoke on the topic of *“The 
Individual’s Responsibility in Getting and 
Holding a Job."’ The broadcast from the 
College Studio over WBOW included a 
panel discussion by six high school stu- 
dents of the topic, “After Today—What 
Next?’’ Lloyd Williams of the Laboratory 
School directed the broadcast. 

The program closed with an entertaining 
skit given by the Dramatics Department of 
the College, under the direction of Robert 
Masters. 

In spite of the restrictions in the use of 
tires the Conference had the largest num- 
ber of registrants in its history and there is 
every indication that interest in vocational 
guidance is increasing in the Wabash 


Valley and that “‘patterns of action”’ will 
become reality in many schools in this 
area. 


Career Conference 


Careers in Wartime was the theme of the 
Career Conference of the Personality Gui- 
dance Counselors Association of New York 
City, held March 25. Christopher Ryan of 
the Vocational High School Division of 
the Board of Education spoke on “‘Signifi- 
cant Trends in the National Emergency.” 
He spoke of the need for skilled machine 
trade workers, physicians, nurses, and 
technicians. However, because of short- 
ages, priorities, and other reasons, the de- 
mand has decreased for draftsmen and con- 
struction engineers, workers in textiles and 
non-defense metal articles. The staffs of 
alien controlled financial organizations 
have also been seriously reduced or dis- 
charged. 

A panel continued the discussion, with 
the following participants: Emma Feeney, 
Instructor in Nutrition, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn; Adelaide Hayes, Employment 
Department, R. H. Macy & Co.; Caroline 
Hutchins, Educational Director, School 
Sewing News Service; Howard Lee Davis, 
Vocational Director, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Ernest Esch, Educational Director, 
National City Bank; Veronica Lyons, 
Head, Dept. Medicine and Surgery, New 
York Hospital; Mrs. Alpha Pepper, New 
York School of Social Work; and Ethelyn 
L. Lelash, Executive Director, Miller Sec- 
retarial School, Chairman. 


On the Home Front 


Opportunities for summer work experi- 
ence and neighborhood study are offered by 
48 settlements in the East and Middle 
West to a limited number of students, 
teachers, and young workers. Both pro- 
fessional and volunteer jobs are included; 
relatively few offer salaries. In some cases 
the worker pays for his own maintenance 
at the settlement. For a complete listing 
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of the settlements and for further infor- 
mation, write for ‘‘Service on America’s 
Home Front,"’ to National Federation of 
Settlements, Inc., 147 Avenue B, New 
York City. 


Aviation Kit 


United Air Lines announces its 1942 
Mainliner Teachers Kit which includes a 
manual of facts and figures, pictures of 
planes past and present, an airline map of 
the U. S., with 40 small maps, and sugges- 
tions for use of the Kit. It may be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents to 
W. A. Wheatley, Director of School and 
College Relations, Municipal Airport, 
Chicago, Ill. 


English Counselors in Wartime 


The annual report of the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology in London 
states that the British Admiralty and the 
War Office had called upon every member 
of the Institute's vocational guidance staff 
for some type of war service. The usual 
summer courses for 1941 were canceled and 
severe restrictions put on the number of in- 
dividual vocational and educational gui- 
dance consultations. Nevertheless, advice 
has been given during the year to 175 boys 
and 123 girls, making a total of 298. The 
report states: 


While the use of the Institute's staff 
on the immense problem of selection and 
allocation for the Services should cause 
the greatest satisfaction, the problem of 
ensuring the continuation of the ordi- 
nary work of the Vocational Guidance 
Department has caused some anxiety. 
The position was further complicated by 
the receipt of over 400 requests for gui- 

‘ dance following upon a broadcast refer- 
ence to the Institute’s work made by 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad and Dr. Julian Huxley. 

Mr. Alec Rodger is now able, very 
occasionally, to undertake individual 
consultations. But chiefly upon Miss 


M. B. Stott, a member of the Department 
from 1925 until early in 1940, falls the 
task of dealing patiently with the several 
hundred young people on the Institute's 
waiting-list 4 vocational guidance 
consultations. With her invaluable as- 
sistance, it should be possible for this 
work of the Department to be continued 
in such a way that it may be quickly de- 
veloped at the end of the war.—F. H. K. 





Events in Washington 





Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service 


West VIRGINIA 


The position of State Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance in 
West Virginia was approved on December 
20, 1941, when the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion approved an amendment to the State 
Plan for Vocational Education. 

According to facts revealed by a current 
survey of high schools in West Virginia, 
the new supervisor will find the guidance 
programs in that state have the following 
characteristics: 


Of the 325 public high schools for white 
pupils, 88 have already arranged for some 
kind of program of guidance, while the 
remainder have no organized programs. 
Only one of the 88 schools supports a full- 
time counselor; three have counselors 
on at least a half-time basis; and 84 have 
teachers who spend a little time, in a few 
cases as much as a quarter of their time, as 
counselors. 

These selected schools, averaging 484 
boys and girls each, range in size from 41 
to 1,325 pupils, and have a total enroll- 
ment of about 41,000. The homeroom 
seems to be the solution of most local ef- 
forts to offer guidance, and an occasional 
“course in guidance”’ is offered. A prob- 
lem that the new supervisor of guidance 
will face is a means to introduce indi- 
vidual a py | into the program so that 
‘each pupil will know thar he has a coun- 
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selor to whom he may take his personal 
problems and receive mature advice. 


Several of the principals briefly de- 
scribed their individual attempts to estab- 
lish, without funds, without additional 
teachers, and without uniform prograins, 
working guidance services for their boys 
and girls. They commented as follows: 


All work in guidance is carried in addi- 
tion to the regular teaching load. We 
have a committee on guidance of which I 
am the chairman. We work through the 
homeroom and through larger groups. 
The homeroom teacher does individual 
counseling in varying degrees depending 
upon the interest of the teachers in the 
individual students. We have no full- 
time guidance workers. We feel the 
need particularly in these days and would 
appreciate any help toward the solution of 
our problem. (1,325 pupils enrolled) 

I feel the program is lacking in this field. 
Our Hi-Y is planning a special program of 
personal guidance by a state YMCA man. 
(557 pupils) 

Each secondary school in the county was 
furnished with a manual on guidance for 
each grade. Two periods a week are to 
be devoted to this instruction and this is 
done in most schools by the homeroom 
teachers. In each school of any size one 
teacher was requested to “‘head up”’ this 
program. (447 pupils) 

Our homeroom period (40 minutes in 
length) on Wednesday is often given to 
guidance problems, physical, social, 
moral, and intellectual. This is more in- 
direct than direct but in my judgment 
just as necessary and in some respects 
more effective than organized guidance. 
(1,000 pupils) 

Guidance as organized in our school is 
under the direction of homeroom teachers 
who have definite periods each month set 
aside for special programs and counseling. 
(266 pupils) 

Our guidance program was started with 
the beginning of the school term. The 
program is largely a study guidance plan. 
Fairly adequate individual pupil records 
are kept by the homeroom teachers. The 
chief purpose of the plan is to get better 


acquainted with the individual child. 
(321 pupils) 

Guidance in our high school is largely a 
homeroom project except in the senior 
class. The local Kiwanis Club in con- 
junction with Rotary, Quota, and Busi- 
ness and Professional Women each year 
offer the service of their individual mem- 
bers as ‘‘Dutch’’ brothers or sisters to as 
many of the seniors as request information, 
advice, or assistance in any phase of 
guidance. This service has been rendered 
for several years. In this manner those 
skilled in various occupations render oc- 
cupational guidance as well as other gui- 
dance service to those interested. (925 
pupils) 


NEVADA 


Nevada is the only state remaining that 
does not have in any of its secondary 
schools a guidance officer who gives at 
least half of his time to advising boys and 
girls concerning their futures. 

A recent questionnaire to the 38 public 
secondary schools in Nevada reveals the 
status of guidance in that area. Seventeen 
high schools attempt to offer some form of 
guidance to their 3,025 boys and girls, 11 
schools with 1,106 pupils have no guidance 
service, and 10 with about 1,500 pupils 
make no reply. 

The high schools in Nevada are mostly 
small institutions. The White Pine 
County High School at Ely with 604 
pupils (the largest reporting) provides a 
Boys’ Guidance Director and a Girls’ 
Guidance Director who devote one-sixth 
of their time to guidance functions and give 
individual counsel privately to all their 
students in special periods. 

A principal with a school of 200 pupils 
says: “‘We have attempted to offer a pro- 
gram of guidance in our high school for 
the past four or five years. In this program 
we attempted to stress the following types 
of guidance: vocational, educational, citi- 
zenship, and health. We had regular 
school periods devoted to guidance and 
each teacher in the system contributed to 
the program. This year we are not offering 
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the regular classes but are attempting to 
accomplish better results through individ- 
ual counseling.” 

The principal of a school with 22 boys 
and 22 girls writes: ‘‘Ours is a very small 
school with only three teachers on the 
faculty. We have many opportunities to 
counsel each student during a school term. 
In my estimation this type of counseling is 
superior to all the counseling students are 
given in large systems. We all have ample 
opportunity to meet the parents of our 
students which gives us a great advantage 
in guiding them properly.” 

Informal, friendly, and daily guidance is 
something to be desired in all schools, 
especially in large systems where teachers 
with several big classes each find little 
time to become personally acquainted with 
their pupils. On the other hand, such in- 
formal guidance is likely to have a back- 
ground of information only within the 
range of a teacher's own experience. Such 
a counselor might do well in keeping cer- 
tain records of pupil progress (individual 
inventory), but without a planned program 
to cover the whole gamut of occupations, 
training facilities, placement possibilities, 
and other activities in our changing world, 
he must limit counseling to a rather narrow 
field.—Watrer J. Greentear, Specialist, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice. 


U. S. Army 


The Army has acquired for the duration 
of the war the buildings and equipment of 
the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
to train enlisted men as baking instructors. 
Leading civilian experts will serve as in- 
structors in the six-weeks’ course. 

At the University of Maryland an intelli- 
gence school has been set up for the training 
of Army Air Force officers in the question- 
ing of enemy prisoners of war, interpreta- 
tion of aerial photography, and other 
specialized military subjects. Other 


The Army Signal Corps seeks civil engi- 
neers to fill radio and telephone Civil 
Service jobs paying from $2,600-$3,800 a 
year. Practical experience in radio and 
telephone work will be accepted as a sub- 
stitute or a supplement to a college educa- 
tion. Application blanks may be obtained 
from the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
Munitions Building, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Navy 


A training program which will curo out 
30,000 air cadets a year has been an- 
nounced. Training schools will be estab- 
lished at four universities located in the 
East, South, West, and Middle West. The 
three months’ training at the schools will 
be followed by primary flight training at 
one of the 16 naval reserve aviation bases 
and a course at an advanced flying school. 
The complete training will require about 
a year. 


Selective Service 


The Office of Production Management, 
through its service agency, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has completed a study of 
possible shortages of high school teachers. 
The fields in which shortages are expected 
are: vocational education, industrial arts, 
vocational agriculture, and physical educa- 
tion for men. These positions are filled al- 
most entirely by men and there are prac- 
tically no reserves for replacements. Less 
acute shortages may be expected in physi- 
cal science and mathematics for these posi- 
tions are filled by both men and women. 
In determining the classification of teach- 
ers the Director, Lewis B. Hershey, says, 
“The obligation of an individual for train- 
ing and service should be carefully weighed 
against the national interest involved in 
the maintenance of the level of secondary 
education.”” 


Census Bureau 
The Bureau is proposing legislation to 


schools will be established as a part of a ,suspend the taking of the Census of Manu- 


broad intelligence program. 


factures due this year. It is argued that an 
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enlarged program of current statistics on 
inventories and the conversion of indus- 
tries to war work would be more useful 
than a count of last year’s industrial op- 
erations. This Census is taken biennially 
and it is proposed that it be suspended for 
the duration. 


Kiwanis Sponsors Vocational Guidance 
Week 


April 12-18, 1942, was set aside by Ki- 
wanis International to stimulate the de- 
velopment of vocational guidance in the 
United States and Canada. It is hoped that 
the 113,000 Kiwanians in the two coun- 
tries will become so much interested in the 
project that they will carry on in their 
individual communities after the week is 
over. 

The Committee makes these specific sug- 
gestions: 


That each club put on an interesting 
program for its own members 

That the clubs cooperate with the 
schools in sponsoring vocational gui- 
dance conferences 

That members follow up the conferences 
with personal interviews with youth 
in their own places of business. 


A bulletin giving suggestions for carry- 
ing out this program has been sent to all 
the clubs in the United States and Canada. 

Three bulletins designed to aid Kiwanis 
Club committees on vocational guidance 
have been issued by Kiwanis International. 
Revisions of earlier bulletins, they include 
“Exploratory or Try-Out Experiences,”’ 
‘‘Assembly and Group Talks,’’ and **Edu- 
cational Funds."’ In the first bulletin sug- 
gestions are given for setting up a try-out 
program, the means of gaining the co- 
operation of labor unions and employers, 
and the selection of students. Various 
types of exploratory experience are given 
and Kiwanis Clubs are urged to promote a 
local apprenticeship program. The sec- 
ond bulletin gives the essential steps for 
organizing effective assembly and group 
talks on vocations. The third discusses 


educational funds and points out that clubs 
may raise and administer their own funds, 
or make available information regarding 
other educational funds, such as scholar- 
ships, student loans, and work aids 
(NYA, CCC, etc.). Personal qualifications 
of the applicant which should be con- 
sidered are also given. These mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, prepared by James H. 
Bohle, High School, Olympia, Washing- 
ton, and member of the Kiwanis Inter- 
national Committee on Vocational Gui- 
dance, are available to non-Kiwanians 
free of charge in limited quantities. For 
larger quantities a charge will be made. 
Address Kiwanis International, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





New Counseling Tools 





The Behavior Cards. Ralph M. Stogdill, 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, 
Ohio. The items cover a wide range of 
delinquencies and background experiences. 
The testee sorts 150 cards into boxes 
marked ‘‘Yes’’ and *‘No."’ No time limit. 
Age range 9 to 19. $2.50 per complete set, 
consisting of the cards, a sorting box, 25 
record sheets and manual. Record sheets, 
65¢ per 25, $2.00 per 100. The Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Problem Check List. High School Form. 
Ross L. Mooney. Consists of 330 items 
covering a wide range of personal adjust- 
ment problems of students. The problems 
are classified into eleven areas with thirty 
items in each. Summary of the items is 
made either by the student or by the coun- 
selor. No norms or other statistical ma- 
terial are provided. Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 

The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales. 
Donald G. Paterson, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Milton E. Hahn, Dean of Men, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Clayton d’A. 
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Gerken, Director of Personnel Work, 
Rochester (Minnesota) Junior College. 
The Scales consist of three parts: Occupa- 
tional Rating Scales, including a manual 
giving essential ability requirements for 
430 important occupations; Counseling 
Profile, to aid the student in visualizing 
his ability patterns; and _ individual 
Counseling Records on which to re- 
cord the student's interests and abilities. 
Price complete with 300 Individual Coun- 
seling Records, $9.75. | Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

The Personal Audit. C. R. Adams and 
W. M. Lepley, Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Pennsylvania State College. Consists of 
nine parts and four hundred and fifty items. 
The nine categories are tentatively desig- 
nated as sociability, suggestibility, suscep- 
tibility to annoyance, tendency to ration- 
alize, anxiety, sexual emotionality, intoler- 
ance, docility, and worry. Intended for use 
with persons who have had a high school 
education or its equivalent. Norms availa- 
ble for college men and women separately. 
Scoring time 5 minutes. Tests, including 
Personal Audit Reports, $4.50 per 30. 
Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Chicago Test of Clerical Promise. Her- 
bert Moore, Lecturer in Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, University of Chicago, and Director 
Test Division, Business Research Corpora- 
tion. Designed to measure the following 
skills which constitute key demands for 
clerical workers: accuracy in spelling, 
simple arithmetic, memory for oral instruc- 
tion, checking names and numbers, vo- 
cabulary usage, arithmetical reasoning, 
and accuracy in copying. Grade 11th to 
adult. Tests 7 centseach. Norms availa- 
ble. Science Research Associates, 1700 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Compiled by Hucu M. Beri 
Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 


Education for Victory replaces School Léfe 
for the duration of the war. Issued on 


news print, bi-weekly, it gives a wealth of 
information for teacher, counselor, and 
administrator—news of the activities on 
the educational front, together with an- 
nouncements of recent official publications 
related to education in wartime. In the 
March 3 issue, note particularly the story 
on the Wartime Commission, beginning on 


page 3. 


Defense Notes 


Selecting trainees for aircraft trade 
courses is one of the functions of the 
Junior Placement Service, San Diego, 
California. All inexperienced job seekers 
in the local aircraft industries are referred 
to the Service for consideration as trainees 
in the special six weeks’ courses in the 
San Diego Vocational School. 

The chief function of the Service is to 
provide for the guidance and placement 
needs of youth between the ages of 17 and 
24. It was established in September, 
1940, with the cooperation of the schools, 
the State Department of Employment, and 
the NYA. Personnel is contributed by 
the participating organizations. 


NEA at Denver 


Vocational guidance will be represented 
at the summer meeting of NEA, June 29- 
July 2, Denver, Colorado. One program 
will be given in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Secondary Education on Mon- 
day afternoon, June 29. A second session 
will be held some time during the four-day 
conference. For details, address Florence 
E. Clark, who is chairman of the program. 

Plans include a general meeting of all 
cooperating groups at 1:45, Friday, fol- 
lowed at 3:15 by conferences sponsored by 
groups with special interests. Discussion 
of NVGA will doubtless center around 
problems of vocational guidance in war- 
tyne and the use of the special June issue of 
Occupations. 








HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE: ORIGINS AND EARLY DE- 
VELOPMENT. By John M. Brewer and 
others. New York, Harper & Brothers, 


1942. Pp. 344. $4.00. 


Every great movement calls for a his- 
torian who is both able and willing to 
spend much time in searching out and re- 
cording its origins and early devdlapmene. 
Sometimes this historian is so remote from 
the beginnings of the movement that he 
has great difficulty in obtaining the de- 
sired information, and still more in catch- 
ing the spirit of its founder. Vocational 

uidance is most fortunate in this respect. 
in Doctor Brewer, of Harvard University, 
it has a man who in point of time and loca- 
tion has been close to its beginnings, who 
himself has made important contributions 
to its development, and who has labored 
with great skill and patience to bring to- 
gether the necessary data. The result is a 
very satisfactory record of a movement 
which developed with astonishing rapid- 


ity. 

The book opens with a discussion of 
social trends leading to vocational gui- 
dance—the division of labor, the growth of 
technology, the extension of vocational 
education, and the spread of democracy. 
Attention is given to the success literature 
of inspirational type; to the books offer- 
ing occupational information, addressed 
mainly to parents, teachers, and educators; 
and to proposals for counseling individuals 
regarding their vocational plans, all of 
which antedated organized efforts to pro- 
vide vocational guidance. 

A chapter is given to Frank Parsons, 
recognized as founder of the movement, 
and to his activities in setting up in 1908 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston in the Civic 
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Service House of that city; and another to 
the work of this Bureau after the untimely 
death of Parsons before the end of that 
same year, with a brief record of Meyer 
Bloomfield’s activities as its director and 
of its transfer to the Division of Education 
of Harvard University. 

The surprising promptness with which 
the city school authorities of Boston in 
1909 accepted responsibility for providing 
vocational guidance, leading to establish- 
ment in 1915 of the Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance as part of the school pro- 
gram of the city, is recorded. Establish- 
ment a year earlier of similar city-wide de- 
partments by the school systems of four 
other cities is reported. 

Attention is given to promotion of voca- 
tional guidance by the state educational 
authorities of Pennsylvania and New 
York, to county programs in the field, to 
the early activities of federal educational 
authorities, to the history-making estab- 
lishment of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service in the U. S. Office of 
Education in 1938, and to authorization of 
federal aid in establishing similar services 
in the several states. Mention is made, 
also, of the interest of other federal agen- 
cies in vocational guidance. 

Other chapters are devoted to the grow- 
ing use of existing facilities of the school 
system for vocational guidance as 
to the development of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, to contribv- 
tions of other organizations to the move 
ment, to the beginnings and varied for- 
tunes of NVGA’s official magazine, to the 
development of professional preparation of 
vocational counselors and the growth of 4 
professional literature, to the applications 
of psychology to vocational guidance, to 
beginnings in other countries, to early 
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vocational guidance in the colleges, and 
to progress in educational and other forms 
of guidance. 

here are also a chapter by Edwin A. 
Lee on Six Years of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference and a final chapter by 
Dr. Brewer entitled ‘‘Issues Outstanding 
and the Outlook.”” An Appendix of 27 
pages contains valuable source material. 

ocational guidance workers are under 
great obligations to Dr. Brewer and his 
helpers for bringing together in this vol- 
ume a wealth of interesting data. All 
who wish to be informed concerning the 
growth of this great movement, still 
rapidly developing, should at once place 
the History of Vocational Guidance on their 
list of books that must be read.—GzorGE 
E. Myers, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Cw 


YOUR CAREER IN DEFENSE. By 
Shelby Cullom Davis. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1942. Pp. 311. $2.00. 

Your Career in Defense is a survey of pres- 
ent-day job opportunities in which the 
author provides an over-all view of the 
labor market. He writes for the job- 
seeker, whether he be a forty-plus execu- 
tive, a white collar worker, a skilled 
tradesman, a high school or college gradu- 
ate, or an ambitious worker. Careful sec- 
tioning of the book makes it easy to find 
general information regarding American 
industrial activities in the shipyards, air- 
craft factories, metal works, machine 
shops, ordnance arsenals, explosive plants, 
and federal civil service. In five appen- 
dices Mr. Davis presents a breakdown of 
several broad occupational groupings as to 
specific job requirements and qualifica- 
tions, ¢.g., education, experience, technical 
training, time required to develop the 
skill, special duties, and job description. 
More than 400 industrial occupations are 
included. Mr. Davis evidences adequate 
grasp and understanding for such a book, 
and his technical knowledge of job qualifi- 
cations is altogether satisfactory. 

Too much emphasis is placed on the op- 
portunities for career-seeking high school 
graduates in the machine tool industries 


and in similar jobs requiring skill and not 
enough emphasis on those places where 
less skill, previous training, and experi- 
ence are not prerequisite, i.¢., plating, fin- 
ishing, punch press. Moreover, Mr. Davis 
is over-generous in the hope he extends to 
the nillincan! man who is changing 
occupations. The difficulty in becoming a 
skilled machinist, the routine, tiresome, 
and exacting nature of repetitive produc- 
tion work should be emphasized and less 
stress placed on the ease of securing em- 
‘ama in the machine shop. It would 

ave been of value to the prospective ma- 
chine operator if Mr. Davis had explained 
the various training programs of large in- 
dustrial plants in greater detail. 

Shelby Cullom Davis is a broker and in- 
vestment counselor, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and a contributor 
to a large number of magazines ranging 
from the Atlantic Monthly to Look. His 
experience with OPM in Washington and 
his extensive travel throughout the United 
States qualify him to give consideration to 
the problem of finding the right job for 
every worker in the American Tha pro- 
gram. 

The book is simply written and easily 
read. An index would be a definite aid 
toward spotting individual needs and 
wants. In such a book as this, it is a 
serious omission. Mr. Davis has made a 
directed effort to furnish a general workin 
tool for those who desire proper classifi- 
cation and effective placement now and 
‘after the duration."" His purpose is 
fairly well accomplished.—Berry B.Howg, 
Personnel Department, RCA Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cow 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
GUIDANCE. By D. Welty Lefever, 
Archie M. Turrell, and Henry I. Weitzel. 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1941. Pp. 522. Price $3.00. 

The authors have set for themselves the 
task of providing a comprehensive treat- 
ment of guidance for the following groups: 
@1) cadet teachers, (2) ame i: teach- 
ers, (3) counselors-in-training, (4) coun- 
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selors-in-service, and (5) administrators 
and supervisors. The volume is divided 
into four parts: Points of View, Personnel, 
Plans, and Procedures. Part I, Points of 
View, treats briefly the changed conditions 
in the school calling for a | gree pro- 
gram and the meanings and concepts of 
guidance. In the chapter on Principles of 
Guidance, fourteen —— are listed. 
But to the reviewer there seems to be some 
confusion between principles and practice. 
Granted that the practices may change, if 
our thinking has been fundamental our 
principles should be basic. Users of this 
volume will have to seek elsewhere for a 
more adequate treatment of principles. 

Part II of the volume, Personnel, is de- 
voted to the Role of the Teacher, the 
Specialist in Guidance, and the Function of 
the Administrator. In the chapter on the 
Role of the Teacher the chief emphasis is 
upon growth needs of youth and how 
these needs can best be abetted by the 
classroom teacher working as a teacher. 
The Role of the Specialist is viewed from 
three types of activities: group activities 
with students, individual counseling, ad- 
ministrative and coordinative duties. The 
chapter on the Function of Administration 
comprises the major portion of this sec- 
tion. A number of specific duties of line 
officers is listed and concrete illustrations 
are given as to how some of them affect 
the program. The duties of staff officers 
are treated briefly to show how they gear 
into the guidance activities of the secon- 
dary school. 

Part III is devoted to various Plans, 
under the following headings: Guidance 
and the Curriculum, The Guidance Pro- 
gram, and Representative Guidance Prac- 
tices. In the first chapter of this section 
the authors give the broadest definition 
possible to the curriculum—‘‘ Al] the activi- 
ties, planned or incidental, in which a 
student participates as a result of being en- 
rolled in any given school unit."’ They 
also state ‘that the chief aim of the coun- 
selor should always be to help the student 
select from all experiences available, those 
which hold the greatest promise for his de- 
velopment."" The authors give their ob- 
jectives of a curriculum for today, and lift 
the veil a trifle and speculate on the curricu- 
lum of the future and some of its implica- 


tions. In the chapter on the Guidance Pro- 
gram (exclusive of forms), only a few 
pages are devoted to vocational guidance, 
social guidance, mental and physical 
health, and recreational guidance. The 
last chapter in this section deals with 
Representative Guidance Practices. Data 
from ten schools are presented, based on a 
questionnaire to a selected list of schools. 

The last half of the book is devoted to 
Part IV, Procedures, with a chapter as- 
signed to each of the following topics: 
Sources of Information about Students; 
The Place and Value of Records; The 
Group Approach to Guidance; Individual 
Counseling; The Clinical Approach to 
Student Problems; Special Problems in 
Guidance; Placement and Follow-up Pro- 
cedures; and the Growing Challenge to 
Guidance. No chapter on Records and 
Sources of Information about Students 
would be complete without a case study 
and the authors provide a sample case 
study of a seriously maladjusted student. 
It is unfortunate, however, that they did 
not give also a case study of a less seriously 
maladjusted student so that the first three 
groups for whom the book was designed 
might see how sources of information 
could be applied to the majority of stu- 
dents in a school. The chatper on Indi- 
vidual Counseling is organized around ten 
basic problem areas. It is not case study 
data, but information about 100 counselees 
recorded after interviews, showing (1) the 
incident that brought the student to the 
counselor; (2) the action taken by the 
counselor; and (3) remarks or a statement 
by the counselor germane to the case. This 
is followed by the Clinical Approach to 
Student Problems. Three cases are pre- 
sented, illustrating the clinical method 
utilizing psychographs for the test data. 
These psychographs give the impression 
that the percentiles are comparable, but 
they must be considered only as relative to 
the particular group from which they have 
been derived. For example, the raw 
scores on the dexterity tests were derived 
from an entirely different group from that 
which furnished the raw scores for music, 
personality, or other test scores. Unless 
this fact is emphasized, and the authors do 
not emphasize it, much misinformation 
can be imparted by the counselor. 
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The book is well documented with 
forms, records, and questionnaires. At the 
end of each chapter are a summary, a group 
of questions and problems, as well as se- 
lected references. The authors have set for 
themselves a big task in trying to encom- 
pass the whole field of guidance and to 
meet the needs of the several groups as 
stated in the preface. They have done a 
creditable job and in the opinion of this 
reviewer this volume ranks among the best 
as an introductory text because of its 
scope, organization, practicability, and 
readability.—Roy N. ANDERSON, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


ow 


JOBS FOR TODAY’S YOUTH. By T. 
Otto Nall and Bert H. Davis. New York, 
Association Press, 1941. Pp. 168. $1.75. 

The authors’ vivid concise style in pre- 
senting real life sketches of workers in nine 
major occupational classifications makes 
this book exceptionally good reading. 
Dozens of jobs are examined in the light of 
democracy's needs, and the reader realizes 
before finishing the book that all socially 
useful work has an important place in our 
present war effort. 

Under such catchy chapter titles as ‘“We 
feed people,’’ “‘We give words wings,” 
and ‘“‘We move America,"’ the authors 
have workers tell their own stories. Facts 
concerning the advantages, disadvantages, 
training requirements, rewards, and how 
to get started in their respective occupa- 
tions are revealed as their narratives un- 
fold. In the final chapter, called the ‘‘so 
what’’ chapter by the authors, four prin- 
ciples for ndias one’s vocation in our 
democratic society are outlined. These 
are: (1) Know your own strengths (and 
weaknesses, too) as a worker for democ- 
tracy; (2) Know the socially useful jobs 
that help build democracy; G) Discipline 
yourself to work for democracy; and (4) 
Pioneer for democracy. 

In Jobs for Today's Youth teachers and 
counselors will find a book that has genu- 
ine appeal to secondary school se. It 
is full of practical suggestions and informa- 
tion; but more important, it will chal- 


lenge youth to consider the wise choice of 
a vocation as a fundamental in our demo- 
cratic way of life.—Ciirrorp Corroucs, 
Director of Guidance, Ferndale, Michigan. 


ow 


THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY IN 
GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. By Eugenia A. Leon- 
ard and Anthony C. Tucker. Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 215, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1941. U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Pp. 60. 
15 cents. 

This is a study of present practices in 
selected secondary schools and is based 
very largely upon the elements in the 
Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inven- 
tory in Guidance by Ruch and Segel, pub- 
lished in 1940 by the same authority. It is 
based upon a questionnaire sent to all sec- 
ondary schools who reported in the 1938 
Biennial Survey of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation that they had one or more persons 
who were devoting at least half-time to 
counseling. There were 1297 secondary 
schools in this list. The findings in the 
report are based upon 891 returns. 

The information obtained is grouped 
under the following heads: (1) Records 
received by high schools from elementary 
schools; (2) Use of cumulative records in 
high schools; (3) Use of tests in high 
schools; (4) Counseling in high schools. 
The report is made more effective by the 
use of tables and graphs. The summaries 
at the end of each chapter are well written 
and make the most of the information ob- 
tained. On the whole, this report is a 
helpful study of practices in a limited 
number of selected schools. It does not 
give a picture of the total pattern in any 
one school, that is, it is not especially 
helpful in showing the relationship be- 
tween the various facts of the inventory as 
actually used in a school. 

Even with the limitations stated, it is a 
very useful compilation of certain gui- 
dance practices. The comments at the fo 
of the report are especially interesting and 
revealing.—Artuur J. Jones, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR PER- 
SONALITY. By Winifred V. Richmond. 
New York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1942. Pp. 247. $1.75. 

Counselors and educators will remember 
gratefully Dr. Richmond's earlier book, 
Personality: Its Development and Hygiene. 
Although her latest book, Making the Most 
of Your Personality, is aimed directly at 
boys and girls of high school age, it also 
should prove of interest to parents and 
counselors. 

To the question, ““Who and What Am 
I?’’ Dr. Richmond answers both from the 
physiological and psychological points of 
view. Her matter-of-fact distinctions be- 
tween the male and female physical make- 
up and the nice balance between the im- 
—— of heredity versus environment 
erm a sound introduction for the chapter 
on ‘“The Sex Side of Life."” This chapter 
shows the influence of the group of high 
school students whom Dr. Richmond con- 
sulted during the preparation of the manu- 
script. 

After a clear cut exposition of the vari- 
ous types of intelligence and emotional 
growth in relation to adolescence, the 
young reader is given a chance to make an 
inventory of his physical, mental, and 
emotional habits in answer to the ques- 
tion, ““What kind of person do I want to 
be?’’ Particularly concerned with motives 
and ideals, this discussion of the human 
needs for security, adequacy, and self- 
development should give the young 
reader—and the older one, too—a sound 
basis for self-appraisal. 

As the final step in making the most of 
one’s personality, Dr. Richmond suggests 
ways in which bad habits may be changed 
into improved ones, ways of developing a 
fine personality. The emphasis on the 
need of substituting a good habit for a less 
desirable one and self-treatment of in- 
feriority feelings are both sound and dra- 
matic. In this chapter on “‘Learning to 
Live’’ more detailed and emg sugges- 
tions in language of the layman concern- 
ing expressive movements would have 
clarified the discussion which suffers from 
over-use of theoretical and psychological 
terms. 

The chapter, “‘Choosing a Vocation,” 
gives young people sound advice in general 


terms. The necessity of considering fitness 
and preparation is emphasized. Warning 
is given concerning the scarcity of ‘‘white 
collar’’ and professional jobs. A sound 
vocational philosophy is evident; for ex- 
ample, ‘‘When one must work at a job, he 
can usually do so without being acutely 
unhappy if he learns how to handle both 
the ib and himself. There is something 
to be learned from almost any work, no 
matter how monotonous or menial it may 
be." 

It is to be hoped that other educators and 
counselors will practice the words in Dr. 
Richmond's last chapter: ‘‘We must learn 
more and more about ourselves, about why 
people behave as they do, about the forces 
in our nature that would push us in wrong 
directions. The more we know of our- 
selves and of other human beings, the less 
worried and guilty we feel about our be- 
havior, and the better able we are to guide 
and control it.’’—Atice Rice Cook, Direc- 
tor Counseling Center, New York City 


Cw 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Fifth Year Book of 
the John Dewey Society. Theodore Bra- 
meld, Editor. New York, Harper and 
Bros., 1941. Pp. 338. $2.50. 

This is a well planned and carefully 
edited volume of twelve chapters written 
by as many different individuals. All the 
twelve contributors are connected either 
directly or indirectly with organized labor 
and therefore present the views of organ- 
ized labor. Worker's education is defined 
as that which ‘‘aims at equipping the 
worker with the kind of tools that will 
enable him to become a better wage earner, 
and this means to make him a union member 
and ever a better union member.” 

Organized labor and workers’ education 
are thought of as working together to at- 
tain true democracy. Opposition unto 
death is expressed against totalitarianism 
whether of the type found in Germany, 
Italy, or Russia. 

The book opens with a brief history of 
the labor movement in the United States 
and the beginnings of workers’ education. 
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This is followed by a description of work- 
ers’ education as it is today, presenting 
specific examples and discussing problems 
such as student-teacher relationship, ad- 
ministration, and the relation of workers’ 
education to public education. 

All teachers should read it for a point of 
view not presented in the average teachers 
college.—A. F. Dopce, Associate Professor, 
Industrial Education, University of Illinois. 
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SHOP AND CLASS AT TUSKEGEE. A 
Definitive Story of the Tuskegee Correla- 
tion Techniques, 1910-1930. By J. L. 
Whiting. Boston, Chapman and Grimes, 
1940. Pp. 114. $2.00. 

Among the several significant ventures 
in vocational education preceding the 
rapid expansion of public trade schools 
stumulated by the Smith-Hughes law, 
Tuskegee Institute ranks high. Founded 
by Booker T. Washington sixty years ago, 
after thorough training at Hampron Insti- 
tute, which came into being thirteen years 
earlier, it struck its roots into the soil and 
hearts of the South and blossomed among 
its own people in many parts of the coun- 
try. That Tuskegee has been a mighty in- 
fluence is evidenced by a miscellany of first 
hand documents in this book—lesson 
plans, job descriptions, teaching experi- 
ences, letters, pictures, case studies, mus- 
ings, and reminiscences—a mixture of ele- 
ments, but a significant living picture. 
Students tell about their experiences in the 
school shops; graduates of the normal 
school write about their first day adven- 
tures out in the rural schools; the princi- 
pal sends a letter to cooperative students’ 
mothers; the author explains the coopera- 
tive plan worked out with the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railway Company; the 
students tell how they have organized as 
unions. In the famous Movable School of 
Agriculture, Tuskegee brings education to 
the very doors of the farmers. 

Tuskegee had a vocational guidance pro- 
gram long before the term ‘‘vocational 
ge all became current. It has always 

deeply concerned with the effective 
orientation of its students so that they 


might not only find remunerative occupa- 
tions for themselves but that they might 
render useful service to their people. In 
recent years Tuskegee has been giving at- 
tention to the newer techniques of gui- 
dance. While its placement record is good, 
it continues to be self-critical. Legiti- 
mate demands for workers have not been 
filled and Tuskegee wonders. “‘One or 
more young men from the brick masonry 
division to put up a brick church, a teacher 
of auto mechanics and sheet metal work; 
one who is a college graduate with experi- 
ence; a gardner; a man to bud pecan 
trees. Has Tuskegee acquitted itself of a 
proper service when it can offer no relief in 
such cases? A more effective system of 
vocational guidance and placement would 
most assuredly answer this purpose.”’ 

A page is devoted to the Monday night 
rehearsal of the Institute Choir. How 
Tuskegee can sing! One of the most thrill- 
ing experiences in the life of this reviewer 
was at the fiftieth anniversary celebration 
when the Tuskegee Choir outdid itself. It 
was supplemented by an ensemble of choirs 
from country churches in the surrounding 
counties. They sang with a fervor and a 
spirituality that belong only to the Ne- 
groes. Singing, too, is part of the story of 
Tuskegee. 

The sub-title of this book—A definitive 
story of the Tuskegee correlation tech- 
nique—is another way of saying that an 
effective school must draw its materials 
from the whole of life, must prepare its 
students for the whole of life, and must 
make them effective not only as individuals 
but as members of the community. In 
education this is an old story. The differ- 
ence is that Tuskegee does it.—FRANKLIN J. 
Keer, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, New York City. 
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THE GIRL WITH A PAY CHECK. By 
Frances Maule. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. Pp. 273. $2.00. 

“To all girls everywhere who are seek- 
ing to secure, hold onto and increase a pay 
check”’ is the appropriate dedication of 
ghis book which is written in a delight- 
fully interesting style. The attractive 
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chapter headings include “‘Job or a Career? 
There’s a Difference,’’ “She Got the Job 
and Why,"’ “‘How’s Your Window Dress- 
ing?" “‘Do You Whistle While You 
Work?” “Care and Feeding of Bosses,” 
“Start Now to Beat the Age Line."" One 
of Miss Maule’s most challenging presen- 
tations of a constructive self-analysis for 
J employee is her chapter entitled 
“When You Feel You Rate a Raise.’ She 
explains why raises must be earned and 
that they are often determined by the 
amount and quality of service given to the 
organization in which an employee works. 
She includes the common problems of the 
employer as well as those of the employee 
from the hiring of a new worker to the 
progress in the occupation and probable 
change to another job. 

There is repeated emphasis of the ‘‘Five 
Big I's—Ideas, Imagination, Inventive- 
ness, Ingenuity, and Initiative’’ which are 
included in the success of any person with 
a pay check. The author illustrates her 
principles of job achievements with specific 
examples of employees and employers she 
has known or observed during her years of 
experience in the business world. She 
often agrees with the techniques described 
in Sidney and Mary Edlund’s book, Pick 
Your Job and Land It. 

An appeal to maintain commendable 
ume and self-respect is included in 
the chapter ‘‘Love Among the Typewrit- 
ers,’’ which discusses the emotional life of 
the office girl. The author concludes her 
book with a practical presentation of 
questions concerning marriage and a career 
and whether the career woman can travel 
faster alone. There is a frank review of 
the problems involved in caring for a 
home and family while maintaining a 
career. Many well-known married women 
maintaining careers today are named and 
the conclusion is that ‘‘two heads are bet- 
ter than one."’ This book is a good addi- 
tion to any vocational book-shelf.—Paut- 
inE V. Weiss, Personal Counselor, YWCA, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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AVIATION FROM SHOP TO SKY. By 
John J. Floherty. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1941. Pp. 215. $2.00. 

Aviation is a subject that is on the 
minds of thousands of high school boys 
today. Most of them have little concept 
of the realities of making, repairing, and 
flying a plane. Most of them are just see- 
ing themselves winging overhead with the 
ripple of the slip stream ruffling their hair. 
Aviation From Shop To Sky will bring them 
down to earth for a few fresh starts. 

The author treats all phases of aviation, 
aircraft engine design and construction, 
aircraft manufacture and assembly, the de- 
sign and manufacture of propellers, of 
training pilots, the mysteries of the para- 
chutes, and the development of both con- 
mercial and military aviation. With such 
a range it is little wonder that much of the 
treatment is sketchy. Today with avia- 
tion training schools all over the country 
and with technical monographs available 
by the score, it must be considered an over- 
view of the whole field. The section deal- 
ing with the training of military pilots for 
both the Army and Navy Air Corps, is well 
done and should be of great interest to 
thousands of our high school seniors to- 
day. The author tells in considerable de- 
tail the organization, the qualifications, 
and selection of pilots, the training, and 
the conditions under which they will work 
as military pilots. The last section of the 
book deals with aviation training schools, 
the availability, entrance requirements, 
cost and types of training offered, and, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, a good story 
of a typical program. To what is said in 
the book, one might add that any youth 
who is interested in securing information 
about aviation training in his own locality 
should consult the local offices of the 
United States Employment Service for par- 
ticulars. For high school seniors and 
younger boys who are considering avia- 
tion and who are hazy in their general 
understanding of the whole field, this is a 
good beginning book and overview of the 
subject.—H. B. McDanigr, San Diego, 
California. 
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pictures, 124; occupational life, graded readings in, 
127; trends in the U. S., r., 156; opportunities in 
education of the deaf, 198; activity, state regula- 
tion of, 247; roles, new terms for, 257; Chicago 
research program, 260; monographs, sheaf of, r., 
314; testing in the U. S. employment service, 392; 
giving information about, r., 398; occupational 
grouping by intelligence levels, 419; occupational 
outlook and the war, 499; occupational literature, 
instrument for evaluating, 581; occupational 
information in simple form, 586 

Occupations included in defense vocational training 
program, 184 

Occupations in retail stores, r., 71 

Ontario, recent developments in, 465 

Opportunities for counselors in summer camps, 407 

Overalls, teachers don, 440 


P 


Parsons, Frank, portrait, and boyhood home, 123 

Personal appearance check, 445; personality study, 
a guidebook for, r., 477; making the most of per- 
sonality, r., 628 

Personnel, student services in colleges and universi- 
ties, r., 153; Uncle Sam seeks trained, 253; per- 
sonnel work in high school, r., 471; personnel re- 
quirements of the army, 518 

Pictures tell the story, 124 

Phantasy and vocational choice, 89 

Placement of farm youth, Tennessee, 116 

Planned supply of teachers, r., 478 

President, message from, 548 

Post-war readjustments and war impacts, 517 

Principles and techniques of guidance, r., 625 

Problem of vocational guidance solved, 521 

Promotion committee, report of, 456 

Psychological corporation celebrates, 310 

Psychology of the interview, r., 155 

Public personnel administration, r., 474 

Publications received, 73, 160, 321, 480, 637 


Pupils appraise vocational interest blanks, 100 
ames and function, report of committee, 289; see 
also Symposium 


R 


Radio news, 53, 212 

Readings graded in occupational life, 127 

Reading glass, a department in Occupations, 150, 469 

Recreation, survey of, r., 475 

Recruiting, Indiana colleges rationalize, 113 

Regional conference, Hudson Valley, 50 

Regulation, state, of occupational activity, 247 

Relating occupational study to the defense program, 
108 


Richmond conference, 387 

Roll call of branches, 213 

Roster of specialists, 470, 514 

Rural electrification makes jobs, 339 


S 

San Francisco conventions, see National Vocational! 
Guidance Association 

School and college, closing the gap between, 194 

School-leavers, long-term follow-up of, 284; secon- 
dary schools appraising guidance in, r., 471 

Sheaf of occupational monographs, r., 314 

Shop and class at Tuskegee, r., 629 

Social conventions, guidebook to, r., 477 

Social security, lesson plan on, 348 

Soldier, each, in the right place, 3 

South Carolina, Greenville County, cooperation in 
assembling source materials, 467 

Specialists, counting the, 471; surveying the nation’s 
specialists, 514 

State regulation of occupational activity, 247 

Strategy of job-finding, r., 157 

Student personnel services in colleges and universities, 
r., 153; student personnel work in the University of 
Minnesora, r., 157 

Surveys, community, in Vermont, 280; surveying the 
nation's specialists, 514 

Stabilizing jobs and wages, r., 473 

Stanford scientific aptitude test, study of, 433 

State regulation of occupational activity, 247 

Statement of purpose of NVGA, 26 

Study of Stanford scientific aptitude test, 433 

Strategy of job-finding, r., 159 

Student personnel services in colleges and universities, 
r., 153 

Student personnel work in the university of Minne- 
sota, r., 157 

Students examine business occupations, 7 

Summer camps, opportunities for counselors in, 407 

Summer school courses, 602 

Symposium on change of name and purpose, 27; see 
also Purpose and function 


= 


Teachers don overalls, 440; planned supply of, r., 478 

Tennessee probes placement of farm youth, 116 

Terminal education, junior college study on, 232 

Test, study of Stanford scientific aptitude, 433; occu- 
ational, in the U. S. employment service, 392; 
isted, 622 

Through the reading glass, 150, 469 
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Time on their hands, r., 475 

Trade unions and vocational services, 343 

Training for defense industry, 191 

Trends, occupational, can they be predicted? 10; 
trends in the colleges, 145 

Trustees meeting, report of, 45 


U 


U. S. employment service, occupational testing in, 392 
Uncle Sam seeks trained personnel, 253 
Using interests as the basis of vocational choice, 270 


Vv 


Ventura Junior College, employment trends in, 438 
Vermont, community surveys in, 280 
Vocational and occupational guidance, r., 159 
Vocational guidance agency, criteria for appraising, 
see Criteria; vocational choice and phantasy, 89; 
vocational interest inventory, further study of Clee- 
ton, 94; vocational interest blanks, pupils ap- 
raise, 100; vocational information program 
Altrusa), 150; better vocational guidance for 
defense, 167; vocational information workshop 
in high school, 182; using interests as the basis of 
vocational choice, 270; declarations of vocational 
interests, 276; Colorado's student vocational com- 
mittee, 286; vocational services and trade unions, 
343; interest questionnaires, do they yield con- 
sistent results? 424; guidance in the employment 
interview, 430; guidance in wartime, 487; voca- 
tional successes of teadiacnally gifted individuals, 
493; vocational guidance and job families, 506; vo- 
cational guidance at Miami University, 592; creat- 


ing vocational interests, 567; children’s aid society 
gives, 597; history of, r., 624 
Vocational guidance for boys, r., 153 
Vocations, high school boys choose, 264 


W 


Want ads give students leads, 435 

War emergency and child labor, 413; wartime mobili- 
zation of education, 459; wartime, vocational 
guidance in, 487; occupational outlook and the war, 
499; war impacts and post-war readjustments, 517; 
personnel requirements of the army, 518; war, 
5 a saggoe opportunities after the, 572; see alse 
Defense; women needed, 616 

Washington, see events in 

Western colleagues, letter to, 522 

We prepare to take stock, 28 

What it takes to make good in college, r., 69 

When we mect socially, r., 477 

White collar fallacy, 442 

Who's who and where, 53, 140, 227, 396, 454, 615 

Why I think we should change our name, Arthur J. 
Jones, 29 

Women put their shoulders to the wheel, 144; training 
women for skilled jobs in industry, 556; jills of all 
trades, 557, trained women needed, 616 

Workers’ education in the United States, r., 628 

Workshop, vocational information, in high school, 
182; Detroit, 607 


Y 


Your career in defense, r., 625 
Youth, Indian, counseling of, 21; placement of farm, 
Tennessee, 116 
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Publications Received 








Zapoleon, Marguerite W., and Moore, 
Louise. Vocational Guidance for Women and 
Girls. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1941. Washington, 
D. C., Supt. of Documents. Pp. 162. 25 
cents. 


Annotated bibliography covering books, pam- 
phlets, bulletins, an periodical poo on vocational 
guidance, training, and occupations for girls and 
women, written between January, 1935, through June, 
1940. Three indexes add to the usefulness of this 
book which should be on every counselor's shelves. 


Zapoleon, Marguerite W. An Outline of 
Steps in a Community Occupational Survey. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Security 
Agency. U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
18. Mimeographed. 

Step-by-step procedure outlined for making a com- 
munity occupational survey with a bibliography on 
techniques for such surveys. This outline is prepared 
to give immediate assistance to persons planning sur- 
veys, pending the publication of a more detailed bulle- 
tin which ra, bon on a study of 96 surveys completed 
during the period 1930-1940. 


Orata, Pedro T., and Cookingham, 
Waldo B. Occupational Information and 
Guidance BE 4 Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1941. 
Washington, D. C., Supt. of Documents. 
Pp. 521. §§ Cents. 


Comprehensive annotated bibliography, covering 
all phases of vocational guidance and including in the 
appendix directories of sources of occupational 
pamphlets and a directory of colleges and universities. 


Educational Directory, 1941. Washington, 
D. C., Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education. Pp. 78. 


The four parts include principal state and county 
school officers, city school officers, all institutions of 
higher education, and educational associations and 
directories. 


Greenleaf, Walter J. Working Your Way 
Through College. Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Supt. of Documents. Pp. 175. 
20 cents. 


Practical pointers on choosing a suitable college 
and planning for college on a limited budget, as well as 
suggestions on jobs. Actual experiences of students 
who worked their way in 1939 are also included. 


Kelly, Fred J., and Ratcliffe, Ella B. 
Financial Aids for College Students. Federal 


Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
1941. Washington, D. C., Supt. of Docu- 
ments. Pp. 36. 10 cents. 

Summary of financial aid given to students in uni- 
versities and colleges. The survey was made in 1937- 
1938 by the NYA and covers those institutions which 
have been cooperating in the NYA program. The 
data assembled was made available to the U. S$. O 
of Education. 


Guide to Library Facilities for National 
Defense. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1941. Pp. 448. 

Subjects are arranged alphabetically, with 800 
libraries and their resources listed alphabetically under 
the subjects. The guide was prepared to provide in- 
formation to meet the demands for scientific and tech- 
nical information which have resulted from the ex- 
pansion of industry in the defense program. 


Lehman, Maxwell, and Yarmon, Mor- 
ton. How to Get a Defense Job. New York, 
Home Institute, Inc., 1941. Pp. 31. 15 
cents. 

A handbook by two members of the editorial staff 
of *‘Civil Service Leader,’’ which briefly presents in- 
formation on defense and civil service jobs, a directory 
of Civil Service district offices and public employment 
offices. 

(Please turn to page 639) 





Teach Vocational Guidance 
The Modern Way 


Use visual aids... 


“Your Life Work” 
Films and Film Strips 


One authority says: “Your Life Work 
films are excellent vocational teaching aids 
. .. are interest-provoking . . . and should 
be used in all vocational guidance and 
occupations classes.” 


Include these audio visual sound films 
and film strips in your new budget on 
our Rental-to-Purchase Plan. 


Write for details and descriptive 
literature. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FILMS, Inc. 


Old Colony Bidg. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, lll. 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS + NEW HARPER BOOKS + NEW HARPER BOOKS 








History of 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Origins and Early Development 


B This volume makes available for the first time a com- 

plete and systematic history of the vocational guidance 

John M. Brewer movement in America. Here is also a comprehensive 
Assisted by appraisal, critique and examination of the outstanding 


issues and outlook, of the influences which preceded the 
movement, its early days in Boston in the early 1900's, 
and its unfolding throughout the nation. 


EuizaBets J. CLEARY 
C. C. DunsMorE 
JEANETTE S. LAKE 


Ca.vin J. NicHo.s The exposition is in terms both of developments in 
Carnot M. SMITH geographical units and at the level of grade schools, high 
HELEN PARKER SMITH schools and colleges, including also the growth of profes- 
sional training and organization in vocational guidance. 

With a chapter on the Every newcomer and every old timer in this rapidly 
National Occupational expanding movement is sure to find this volume indis- 
Conference pensable to background study and new directions in 

by EDWIN A. LEE vocational guidance work. Price $4.00 





CHOOSE AND USE YOUR COLLEGE 


By Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Expert guidance for parents, students, student counselors, and advisers of youth . . . the high school 
student who wants to know if he should go to college, which one to choose, costs, employment oppor- 
tunities, scholarships, courses, etc., and the college freshman who wants practical advice on grades, 
campus activities, fraternities, friends, sports, etc. ‘The book is useful and readable, admirably 
suited to the needs of young men and women.” —GEORGE F. ZOOK, American Council on Education. 


SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB "] 


By Paul W. Boynton, Employment Supervisor, Socony- Vacuum Oil Company 
Brief, authoritative, to the point, this book reduces job-finding to six essential steps and shows the 
reader HOW to go about it in the most effective way. ‘By all odds the best,” says Dwight F. Bracken, 
Director, Fordham University Placement Service. ‘““The most interesting, readable and val 
book that has been published in this field. It is scheduled to be used as a text for our senior class,” 
says John F. Mee, Director, Personnel and Placement Bureau, Indiana University. $1.50 


HOW TO GET A SECRETARIAL JOB 


By Louise H. Scott and Elizabeth C. Belcher 


Two experienced counselors in the affairs of business women offer a timely combination of + 

job-getting methods and the precautions every girl on the threshold of a business career must 0 
today. Gives special attention to applying for government jobs. National Office Management “rT 
‘A complete and valuable book.” $1. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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Publications Received 
(Continued from page 637) 


Schools of Nursing in New York State, A 
Handbook for Counselors. Prepared by 
the Committee on Information of the New 
York State League of Nursing Education, 
1941. 

A directory giving authoritative, up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning the schools of nursing in the state, 
including requirements, size of staff, fees and student 
aid, rating of hospital, etc. 


Carr, Harriett H. Speaking of Vocational 
Education, A Handbook on Community In- 
formational Service and Publicity. Lan- 
sing, Michigan, State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, 1941. Pp. 49. 
Mimeographed. 

A guide for th in th ional educati 
dpattmen at charged with the responsibility of pro- 

iding publicity and an information service. Funda- 
mental techniques in handling news stories and pic- 
tures are given. 


Byram, H. M. Survey of Out-of-School 
Young Men on Farms in Certain Michigan 
Communities. Lansing, Michigan, State 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
Other Popular Reprints 


639 


Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 47. Mimeographed. 

A lack of adequate rane of vocational guidance 
both for high school boys and out-of-school youth 
was one of the conclusions from this survey which 
covered 490 young men in 11 communities. The study 
was made to determine whether there was a need or a 
desire for young-farmer classes and to guide instruc- 
tors in planning the classes. Readers of the Magazine 
may want to refer to Mr. — “Opportunities for 
the Farm-Reared Boy,"’ XVII, Nov., 1938, 114-121. 


Carlisle, Norman V., and Erickson, 
Curtis L. Civil Service Careers for Boys. New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1941. Pp. 202. $2.00. 

To learn about jobs in the Civil Service, two boys 
visit Washington, D. C., and make a cour of the 
various ts, my a civics ject for 
their school. Woven ugh the story is factual ma- 
terial on qualifications, wages, and working condi- 
tions. More “‘meaty’’ than the average career story. 


Carlisle, Norman V., and McFerran, 
Doris. Civil Service Careers for Girls. New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1941. Pp.202. $2.00. 

How two schoolgirls helped their teacher write a 
book on the o ities for girls in the Civil 
Service, and what they learned as a result of the ex- 

ience. A companion book to Civil Service Careers 
™ Boys and like that book, it contains pertinent in- 
re for those considering a career with Uncle 
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me rp Marks of 2 Good Occupational 
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or. It is a valuable 


425 West 123rd Street 





Only Five Cents Each 
The following articles are now on sale at new low prices, postage prepaid. 
The Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational Guidance is indis ble for ready 


reference by all counselors. This definitive statement has not been available in reprint form 


ble guide in the selection and dissemination of occupational informa 


Content of the Good Occupational oy ¢ Basic Outline is a ‘‘must’’ on the list of every 
counsel guide in the selection of materials and in planning community 


surveys of occupations. 
Quantity Orders 
10 to 50 3¢ each 
50 to 100 24¢ each 
100 or more 2¢ each 


Stamps accepted on orders up to $1 
Write for Complete List of Reprints 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 


is essential to counselors and librarians 
tion. 


° New York, New York 
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By Henry C. Craine 
Physical-Education Instructor 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Public Schools 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS in Physical Education 


A practical new source book and 
methods manual for every high- 
school physical-education teacher 


No matter how many books on physical-education instruction you may 
have, here’s one that you can’t just “take or leave.” It is a specialized 
book that duplicates no existing volume, and has been needed for years. 
Here at last, in one book, are descriptions of 215 competitive athletic skills 
games and activities, tested and selected, coordinated and organized for 
most effective use in the physical-education period. And here a program 
of teaching the skills is developed according to sound, accepted educational 

rinciples, by a teacher with 10 years of experience in this area. Order 

EACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION on 
10-day approval, and determine for yourself its day-by-day usefulness to you. 





Part I 
The Skills Program 


The 7 chapters in Part I present the mod- 
ern philosophy of physical education, explain 
and solve the problems that confront the 
instructor in developing a program of teach- 
ing athletic skills, apply the basic principles 
of education to the problems of teaching 
athletic skills, develop techniques for the 
teaching of the skills, and deal with the 
organization of the program. Writing out of 
experience, the author shows how such a 
plan increases pupil enthusiasm for the 
physical-education period, and how play in 
competitive athletic skills games improves 
every pupil’s ability and interest in the actual 
games. 


Part Il 


215 Skills Games 


Each of the 8 chapters in Part II deals with 
one athletic game, and offers on the average 
27 competitive skills activities, in which 
mastery of each of the skills of the whole 
game can be taught as an interesting game 
in itself. These chapters cover soccer, touch 
football, basketball, volleyball, softball, and 
track and field; also the two games most 
likely to be carried into adulthood, golf and 
tennis. Each skills chapter is divided into 
introductory games, relays and simple con- 
tests, games, and skills checks. And there 
are numerous suggestions on improvising, 
constructing, and obtaining equipment where 
the budget is limited. Prepare for an im- 
nape wartime physical-education program 
y ordering a copy today on 10-day approval! 


List price $2.75—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





Principles and Techniques 


* GUIDANCE 


By D. WELTY LEFEVER, Professor of Educa- 


tion, University of Southern California; ARCHIE M. 
'URREL. 


T Assistant Dean Gui ’ 
Junior College: HENRY I. WEITZEL, Counselor, 
Junior College. 


THIS new book on guidance is especially 
recommended for school administrators, coun- 
selors, progressive teachers, and all those pro- 
fessionally interested in training youth. A 
prominent educator has told us “.. .this is 
the most valuable guidance book yet produced 
for the p of training a faculty on the 
job in guidance problems and taking them 
along with you in a progressive program.” 


Here are some of the distinctive features of 
the volume that mark important advances 
in the handling of this vital subject: 


The book analyzes all group activities in the school 
in terms of their inherent guidance possibilities; it 
treats guidance problems of many special groups, such 
as the handicapped, the gifted, the youth-out-of- 
school, and the adult; it illustrates by sample cases 

ible secondary adoptions of the clinical method; 
it reveals actual problems faced by students with 
numerous case records taken from counselors’ files; 
in addition, it presents organized summaries of recent 
guidance practices in representative secondary schools 
selected on the basis of size, type and location. 570 
pages, $3.00 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
in EDUCATION 


By ERNEST W. TIEGS, Ph.D., Dean of Univer- 
sity College and P. ion, University of 
Southern California and Kats, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Psy 'y, University Southern California; 
Consulting Psychologist, Los Angeles. 


THIS volume, published last year, has been 
widely acclaimed by educators as offering a 
splendid new treatment in mental hygiene. 
It fills a need for a book combining an inti- 
mate knowledge of the child and teacher, the 
objectives, materials and procedures of educa- 
tion, with the latest scientific theories of prac- 
tical diagnosis and treatments of personality 
difficulties. 

Breaking away from the usual pattern, basic mal- 
adjustments of personality are approached, not as 
separate, intangible concepts described in technical 

logy of chology, but as the personality 
problems of rea — and girls in their everyday 
activities. Basic, carefully used psychological prin- 
ciples underly the approach to mental health hazards 


the waeears causes and treatment of mental 
aberrations. 436 pages, $2.75. 


Order copies from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 











——_____—_— 


ANNOUNCING 


A New 
Vocational Interest Test 


REVISED KUDER 
PREFERENCE RECORD 
Form BB 


Self-scoring by punch-pin method 


Results expressed on a Profile 
Sheet covering mechanical, 
scientific, 
tional, musical, artistic, social 


clerical, computa- 


service, literary, and persuasive 


interests. 
Prices 
Test Booklets $ .25 each 
Answer Pads 5.00 per 100 
Profile Sheets 1.25 per 100 


Experimental Set 1.00 


(1 Test Booklet, 10 Answer Pads, 
20 Profile Sheets, Manual) 


Test Service Division 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
|, 1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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President, MarGaret E. Banner, Director of Gui- Executive Secretary, Cuanmncs W. Faron, Headquarters 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


C. Girpsrt Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational ney te Universit 
Frorence E. Crarg, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, & 
Lszonarp M. Mitugr, Treasurer, Director of Guidance, Rockland County, Nyack, N. Y. 


Branch 
California 
Northern 
Southern 
Canada 
Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
National Capital 
Florida 
South 
Georgia 
Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Indiana 
Northern 
lowa 
Quad City 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Maine 
Maryland 
timore 
Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 
New England 
Worcester 


Eprtor's Nors: Members are urged to cooperate in eat these listings up-to-date by reporting 
changes to Clarence W. Failor, 425 West 123rd Street, New Yor City. . . 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


President 


J. Paul Mohr 
Marjorie P. Walker 


S. R. Ross 
Winfield P. Niblo 
A. Gordon Nelson 


Florence N. Cornell 
T. C. Alexander 


C. R. Foster, Jr. 
Stanley M. Hastings 
Sanford L. Platt 
Emil Kerchner 


Helen Dernbach 


Leonard Calvert 
Paul Young 


M. S. Kaufman 
C. N. Schutt 


George H. Terriberry 
Theodore S. Johnson 


Hildreth S. Lambert 
Fannie W. Howard 


John A. Brodhead 
Archibald Taylor 
Albert Farnsworth 


Trustees 


Mitprgp M. Hicxman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wiiu1am K. Horxins, Director of Industrial Relations, Columbia Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
Grzorosz E. Hutcugrson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Departement of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrout L. Saartis, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 

Vurnon S. Srzvens, Vocational echnical i 


unselor, Western T 
Marion R. Trasvusz, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 





Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 
@ 


of Minnesota 


Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Secretary 


O. S$. Hubbard, % County Supt. Schools, San Jose 
Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 


Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 1213-16th Ave., Denver 
Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


I. B. Irving, Jefferson Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 
L. E. Lawson, Shaw Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Geraldine Wolfe, Burdine’s, Miami 

Alva B. Lines, 289 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 
Mrs. Gertrude Dow, 1031 S. King St., Honolulu 
Kathryn Judkins, 1302 Ritchie Court, Chicago 


Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 

A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 

S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Eleanor M. Walsh, High School, Brunswick 
Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters Se. 


Cora M. Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 
Chester Neilson, High School, Lexington 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Bing 
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‘onto 


, D.C. 
D. C. 


wa 





Branch 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 
St. Louis 

Montana 


Nebraska 
Omaha 


New Jersey 


New York 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
New York Univ. 
Rochester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 


North Carolina 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Central 
Erie 
Phila. and Vicinity 
Western 


Puerto Rico 
yama 
Rio Piedras 


Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 


Texas 
Dallas 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


ttle 


West Virginia 
untain State 
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Now Ready 
Myers’ 
PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
of 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In this important book the author re- 
states the methods and techniques of 
vocational guidance in the light of social, 
economic, and educational changes that 
have taken place in recent years; and 
proposes a new type of institution called 
the Adjustment Institute which would 
concern itself with the adjustment needs | 
of the out-of-school youth. 
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